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FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


Tue establishment of an “ American Magazine” in the city of 
Albany, is a circumstance arising out of the progress of human af- 
‘airs, that denotes a very improved state of society, and unites 
with many other matters of public interest to demonstrate that the 
successful and steady attainment of wealth has not been unaccom- 
panied by some of that leisure and taste for literature, of which it 
is the immediate parent. 

Two centuries have just elapsed since the first settlement was 
made on the site where this city now stands: A solitary block 
house, surrounded with palisadoes, was capacious enough to hold 
all the white people from the shores of Ontario to the island of 
Manhattan. Many a time where now is the busy hum of men, has 
the rustling of the timorous deer given to the lone and watchful 
centinel quick and fearful thoughts of the wily Indian ; and many 
a time has the stately forest concealed a deadly ambush, where now 
stand the largest and fairest mansions of the place. 

What will be the condition of Albany in 200 years more? If 
we may reason from the extraordinary rapidity of the improve- 
ments of late years, and if indeed we may count upon the resour- 
ces which surround us, and the intrinsic ones of an active popula- 
tion singularly alive to improve every advantage, it may be con- 
fidently predicted that Albany ere that period has elapsed, will 
have attained a condition both for extent and population at least 
equal to what the city of New-York has done in a similar period. 
But the most interesting speculation relates to the intellectual and 
moral improvement which it may be supposed to have attained at 
that day. This certainly depends, with all its important conse- 
quences, upon the present generation: If the tree Is of a good kind, 
the fruit will not be bad, and they who planted it, will be blessed of 
many yet unborn. The venerable old stock which first took root 
in the.soil was of a good and approved kind, and promised to over- 
shadow the land: but nature appears to follow a system where the 
great principles are dissolution and renovation, and like to our na- 
tive forests where sometimes extensive tracts of pine trees destroy- 
ed by the hand of the cultivator, by hurricanes or by fire, are myste- 

riously and spontaneously replaced by oaks, walnuts and other plants 
and shrubs never found there before ; so when the ground where 
the ancient stock first reared itself, was found worth cultivation, 
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50 Improvements in Albany. 


did new kinds with their multitudinous species start up and sup- 


plant the good old monarchs of the woods. Itts true there area . 


few stately trees yet standing, and some degenerate and unthrifty 
plants are sparsely found far and wide ; but the vigorous second 
growth is pressing on, and will extinguish every thing but the 
memory of them. Happily this second growth is also of a good 
kind, andit is matter of consolation to reflect, that whatever blem- 
ishes they may be reproached with, the Dutch and New-England 
people have never been tainted with that infidelity, which at times 
has almost infected the whole world ; and to be right in this all es- 
sential point is truly to be “ sana mente, corpore sano.” 

If the decorum which accompanies the exercise of religious du- 
ties, continues to preserve its influence in this place, such an ex- 
ample wili be a standing admonition to the dissolute, and when 
other influences are of no avail, conscious shame may at length 
carry him to the house of God. As to moral improvement, in as 
fur as it regards a peopie, 1t depends essentially upon intellectual 
cultivation, upon the resources afforded by education, and literary 
Institutions. An individual may occasionally be found walking 
with propriety through life, without much cultivation of mind, but 
a people altogether without education and literature must always 
remain in the condition of the aborigines of this country. The 
establishment of the academy which is soon to go into operation 
in this city is therefore an event not to be looked upon with indif- 
ference or tamely approved of; for it is pregnant with the most 
important advantages to the rising generations, and is calculated 
to produce the most auspicious results to the population of the 
city for ages to come. It is impossible therefore to contemplate 
such an event in all its various relations, without feeling senti- 
ments of gratitude to the authors of so beneficial a measure, and 


‘particularly to the corporation of the city of Albany, who have li- 


berally endowed the institution with a prompt munificence, that 
will be an everlasting honor to them ; and which inspires all men 
with a proper confidence that the public funds of the city in such 
hands wiil be always beneficially directed to objects of public im- 
portance. Every thing hitherto has concurred to promise success 
to the rising institution: Amongst the trustees we find men of 
the greatest intelligence, and of unequivocal public and private 
worth ; and they again have united to name a gentleman® to pre- 
side over the institution, very advantageously known in the whole 
northern section of the union, for his mathematical attainments, 
his knowledge of the languages, his particular talent for educating 
youth, and his unblemished character. The influence which all 
these great qualities may have upon the institution, and upon the 
city at large cannot be calculated. ‘The personal character of this 
gentleman will no doubt attract as many students as it will be con- 
venient to educate, and in process of time the great grammar 
school of Albany, like Eton and Westminster, may turn out more 
learned men than the universities: In the mean time a love of 


* Dr. Benjamin Allen. 
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earning will gradually become diffused amongst society: Poli- 
ics and commerce will not continue to reign over every conver- 
ation, we shall have some learned men amongst us, and literature 
sin our other cities will take its proper rapk in social intercourse ; 
a short it is apprehended that this insutution will make a very fa- 
vourable impression upon the general character of the city. 
Whilst on the subject of public improvement, it is but justice 
to a modest, yet very enterprising inhabitant of this city, to speak 
of his merits, which are very great and generally acknowledged : 
and it is particularly due to him because he has wisely abstained 
{rom nauseating the public by any of those fulsome addresses so 
common amongst vulgar men, but which always defeat their object. 
Mr. John Cook is too advantageously known to be suspected of 
any improper conduct, he has always conducted himself with great 
propriety, and by a display of intelligence, activity, and the most 
ready obligingness has absolutely rendered himself at length alto- 
vether necessary to the public. Some years ago the city of Alba- 
ny was without any place of public resori—*“ us dull as Albany” 
was a common reproach in the mouth of travellers. Mr. Cook 
tried the dubious experiment of establishing a reading room, with 
which he connected fountains of the mineral waters from Balls- 
ton and Saratoga Spas: this first attempt ianguished under ‘the 
partial patronage of a few of the citizens ot the place. Subsequent- 
ly he removed to a more public situation: the admirable manner 
in which he preserves the waters at a temperature and elasticity 
little inferior to the sources, attracted in time citizens and stran- 
cers: An opportunity was thus given to him to excercise that ur- 
banity, kind attention, and general usefulness which are eminent 
qualities in him, and so remarkably did he ingratiate himself, that 
it became soon a matter of surprize how the public could ever 
have done without him. This situation where he remained a tew 
years, although central, had some disadvantages: the room was 
small, and did not admit of sufficient light sometimes to see even 
Mr. Cook himself, for he is the converse of Bonaparte, good but 
not great, and the entrance was up a narrow stairs not broad 
enough for two persons to pass each other conyeniently. This 
stairs was exactly betwixt two of the banks of the city, and receiv- 
ed the name of Cook’s Streights. Krom these disadvantages how- 
ever he lately removed to a suite of rooms well calculated for the 
purpose: A large room at the entrance contains the domestic anc 
foreign papers, the mineral waters are in an alcove adjoining, 
which again leads to a very pleasant airy room, where his library 
and pamphlets are. Annexed to this, and with a private commu- 
nication to the stair case is a neat small room for ladies appro- 
priately furnished. The whole establishment is arranged very 
neatly, and the greatest decorum prevails there. Mr. Cook itis 
said has even succeeded in abolishing the practice of smoking Ci- 
gars in the evening, which had obtained to great excess in his for- 
mer situation : this is equally creditable to the smokers and to the 
establishment ; and is certainly a triumph Mr. Cook has obtaine;' 
for decency and cleanliness. 
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59 New Aims House 


We are like becs in a hive, and as lone as we all re spectively 
discharge our duty, the community goes on well, and each deserves 
his modicum of praise: but where there i is one amongst us found 
tn the constant and proper exercise of his domestic duties, and his 
duties amongst men, and ministering at the same time to our es- 
sential wants, and devoting himself to our ease and recreation, we 
owe such a man no small share of admiration: and when he suc 
ceeds by his good qualities to make himself so necessary that we 
feel as if we could not do without him, we ought to cherish and en- 
courage him, and the patronage and consideration which we extend 
to him, should be commensurate with the modesty which makes 
him abstain from intruding himself upon us. A. B. 

Albany, June 1815. 
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The following is copied from the Albany Gazette of July 3, 1815 


The Corporation of Albany have appropriated 50 acres of valua- 
ble land, in a very healthy and salubrious situation, on the south 
bounds of the city, half a mile west of the river, and near the pre- 
sent poor house establishment, for the new alms house, which is 
contemplated, and for gardens. &c. to be connected with the insti- 
tution. This most laudable cn. benevolent grant for an object 
so worthy tne present state of civii society, as the comfort and con- 
venience of a class of people, whe ure solely acpendant on the 
public.charity for support, bespeaks the highest praise to the gen- 
tlemen who compose our present city council; and, in connection 
with the new academy, now building, and the grants mace for its 
endowment, and for the erection of a “building for the Instruction of 
poor children on the play of the celebrated and benevolent Lan- 
caster, places the city of Albany on an eminence for pub lic spirit 
and liberality, not to be exceede dt by any town or city inthe Uni 
ted States. The grants of monies and lands for the above objects, 
exciusive of the sites on which the buildings are to be erected, 
cannot be less than from 100 to 150,000 dollars. 

The academy is to stand on the northwest corner of the public 
square, on 4 line wit h the capitol. ‘Che main building 80 feet 
by 70, and the wings 30 feet by 45. The building to be 3 stories 
high. 

The Lancaster school house is to be on a scale sufficiently large 
for the reception of 500 children in one room. The building to be 
two storics, exclusive of the basement story. Its site is in Ea- 
ele-strect, at its intersection with Lancaster-street, formerly Ti- 
SCr-strectema yery happy and appropriate change in the name, and 
we trust ominous of great good to the rising generation. 


To the Editor of the American Magazine. 


SiR, 
I offer the following extract from the original Charter of the 


('9f 


Litu of Albany, and hope you will give it to your readers, presum: 
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Charter of Aloany. 53 


ing it will be new and interesting to many ofthem. This may be 
classed among our antiquities, as the charter was granted July 22, 
A. D. 1686 and it is believed to be the oldest charter for the in- 
corporation of a city in the United States. Subjoined is a list of 
the names of the officers, who were first appointed by the charter 
of incorporation. 


The Cuanter of the City of Albany. 


“ THomas Doncan, Lieutenant and Governor of the Province of 
New-York, and defiendencics in Ameriea, umler his most secre: 
majesty James the Second, by the grace of God, of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, King ge, defender of the faith, Sc. 
and suftreme lord and piropfirietor of the said frrovince of Nez 
York, and its defiendencies. 


To all persons to whom these presents shall or may come, or in 
any wise concern, sendeth grecting. 


Whereas the town of Albany is an antient town within the said 
province, and the inhabitants of the _ town have held, used, and 
enjoyed, as well within the same as elsewhere within the said pro- 
vince, divers and sundry rights, Rbediian, privileges, franchises 
iree customs, pre-eminences, advantages, jurisdictions, emolu- 
ments and immunities, as well by presceri ption, as by prants, con- 
firmations and pfoclamations, not only by divers governors and 
commanders in chief in the said province, under his said majesty. 


but also of several governors, generals and commanders In chief 


of the Nether tinue nation, whilst the same was or has been 
under their power and subjection. And whereas divers lands. 
tenements and hereditaments, jurisdictions, liberties, Immuni 
ties and privileges, have heretofore been given and granted to 
the inhabitants of the said town, sometimes by the name of com. 


missaries of the town of Beverwyck ; sometimes by the name of 


the commissaries of the town of Albany; sometimes by the name ef 
hag hig of William-Stadt; and sometimes by the name of justi- 
ces of the peace for the town of Albany ; and by divers other name: 
as by their several grants, writings, records and minutes amongst 
other things may more fully appear. And whereas the inhabitant: 
of the said town have erected, built, and appropriated at thetr own 
proper cost and charges, several public buildings, accommodations 
and conyeniencies for the said town, as also certain pieces or par- 
cels of ground for the use of the same, that is to say, the town-hall! 
or Stadt-house, with the ground thereanto belonging ; the church 
or meeting place, with the ground about the same; the burial 
place, adjoining to the palisades at the southeast end of the town ; 

the watch-house and ground thereunto belonging : a certain piece 
or parcel of land, commonly called or known by the name of the 
Pasture, situate, lying and being to the southward of the said town, 
near the place where the old fort stood, and extending along Hud- 
son’s river, tillit comes over against the most northerly point of 
the island, commonly called Martin Gerritsen’s island, having to the 
cast Hudson’s river. to the south the manor of Rensselaerwyck, to 
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54 Bible Soctety of Cayuga County. 


the west the high- ~way leading to the town, the pasture late in the 
tenure and occupation of Martin Gerritsen, and the pasture late in 
the tenure and occupation of Casper Jacobse, to the north the sev- 
eral pastures late in the tenure and occupation of Robert Sanders, 
Myndert Harmense, and Evert Wendel, and the several gardens 
late in the tenures and occupation of Dirk Wessels, Killian Van 
Rensselaer and Abraham Staats, with their and every of their ap- 
purtenances ; and also have established and settled one ferry from 
the said town to Greenbush, situate on the other side of the Hud- 
son’s river, for the accommodation and conveniency of passengers, 
the said citizens and travellers, &c. &.” 

Peter Schuyler, Afayor; Isaac halen Recorder ; Robert 
Livingston, Town Clerk ; Dirck Wesse!s, Jan Jans Bleecker, Da- 
vid Schuyler, Johannis We ndel, Lavinus Van Schaick, and Adri- 
an Gerritse, d/dermen; Joachim Staats, John Lansing, I.aac 
Verplank, Lawrence Van Ale, Albert Ryckman, and Melgert Wy- 
nantse, Assistants ; Jan Bieecker, Chamberlain ; Richard Pretty, 
Sheriff; James Parker, Marshal. 

It was also my intention to seud you some extracts from “ Or- 
dinances of the Mayor,’ &c, for the government of said city, and 
which appear to be very old, but they are all uofortun: itely with- 
out date, which sufficiently proves their very great antiquity, and 
must increase the interest of the anuquarian. V.S, 


en 
FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Enitor, 


One of the subscribers to your valuable miscellany, within the 
county of Cayuga, through that channel, begs leave to congratu- 
late the religious public, that on the 22d of February last, a Bible 
Society was organized, at the court house, in this county, by the 
name and style of the Cayuga Bible Society. Having resided in 
this region nine ycars, and during this period, having repeatedly 
visited every settlement in this and many of the adjacent counties, 
ie made it his business to enquire into the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants, and he can now state to the christian public, and to all 
who receive the bible as a reyclation from God, that there is a de- 
plorable want of the inspired volume. He has already distributed 
some hundreds of this precious treasure, but a great deficiency 
stillremains. Many are still famishing for the bread of life. And 
are there none in the opulent city of Albany, or the neighboring 
towns aud villages, who will repay the Lord a small part of that 
substance, which he hath so mercifully lent unto them? The pro- 
mise is sure, “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find 
it after many days.” he soul of one immortal 1s worth millions 

of worlds. What bosom is so cold that does not wish to be in- 

tgumeniel in rescuing it from the regions of eternal woe ! Those 
who wish to contribute to this benevolent society, will please to 
leave their donations with Horatio Gates Spafford, and they may 
rest assured that they will be sacredly appropriated to the object 
for which they were intended. 
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Indian Names of Places. 55 


The officers of the Cayuga Bible Society for the present year, 
are— 
Rev. Hezekiah North Woodruff, President, 
William Brown, Esq. Vice-President. 
Rev. Seth Smith, Secretary. 
Mr. Horace Hills, Zreasurer. 
Rey. Messrs. Royall Phelps, >) 
Levi Parsons, 
Henry Ford, Directors. 
Benjamin Rice, & | 
Capt. Joseph Rhodes. 


To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
DIR, 

I offer no apology for troubling you with the original etymolo- 
sy of the names of two of the western counties of this state. You 
can make such use of my letter as you may think fit. 

In the language of the Iroquois or Six Nations, there is a word 
which signifies stinking shore, or beach ; and which these Indians 
speak Ga-ta-ra-ke-ras, with the bread sound of a. This I am as- 
sured by the chiefs, is the origin of Cataraugus. 

There is another word or phrase which signifies of the for, at 
the fog, and foggy filace ; this is Ots-ha-ta-ke, with the long sound 
of o, broad a as above, and the English sound of short a in the last 
syllable. J use the letters that the chiefs used, who have some 
knowledge of English, when requested by me to write the 
above words. This word, they say, is the Indian one which has 
been Frenchified and Anglicised into Chatauqua, a corruption 
that they ridicule as extremely childish. It is indeed laughabie 
enough to hear these children of nature laugh at our corruption 
of their language, and I have more than once witnessed their stric- 
tures Upon us. 

Fer the shore of Lake Erie, in Cahtaraukaras county, the distinc- 
tion of stinking beach is well known to be appropriate ; and foggy 
place is as much so for all the adjoming height of land along that 
shore, as well as around the Oteshatauka lake. 

The accounts that I promised you of the religious rites of the 
Indians, and of their religion itself, will be the subject of another 
letter. I know not what interest others may feel in these things, 
but I know your anxiety on the occasion, and shall use every means 
in my power to gratify you. But I have another motive in these 
inquiries, the object of which is todo justice toa subject on which 
little ts yet known to the public, except through the medium of the 
idie romance of fiction, and much of this is worse than nothing 

July 1, 1815. W. 





To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
Sir, 
The _r ey notice of a singular appearance on the face of the 
moon, I offer for your consideration. It is my wish, (if it meet 
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50 Singular Afifrearance on the Lace of the Moon. 


your approbation,) that the occurrence may be made public; in 





hopes to learn something more about it from other observers. If 

s Pe the same phenomenon was noticed by any person into whose hands 

S ih this may fall, (should you publish it,) the observer would oblige 
sh the public by communicating the result of his observations. 

ei On Tuesday, June 20th, at 9 30‘ in the evening, I was viewing 

| — the moon through an achromatic telescope, which mag nifies about 


40 times. For some time I had been particularly attentive to the 

re bright spots near the E. side of the moon, which was now full-fa- 
14 ce d, and thought that I had observed unusual variations in the co- 
i jour and brightness of these spots. While occupied in this way, 
Me my attention was arrested by an appearance like that of a ball or 
globe, apparently, (to my eye,) about | inch diameter. On dis- 
covering it, 1 looked off the glass, and could see nothing on the 
face of the moon; I then again applied to the tele: scope and dis- 
tinctly traced the progress of the little globe, transiting obliquely 


a 





the moon, 4 E. of its centre, as near as I could judge. I repeat- 
ed the trial to discover it by the naked eye, twice, but could dis- 
cern nothing; and on looking again in the glass, instantly saw the 
little stranger. The line of its course was not in right line, but 
curved like the segment of some creat circle, its centre low in the 
N. East. This ball or globe appeared bright and luminous all oy- 
er, and I could not but imagine that it had a degree of transparen- 
OB cy like ice or glass; buta brilliant ring of white, faintly tinged 
ie with a reddish yellow, completely encircled it, and conspicuously 
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that planet, I lost sight of it in an instant, though I looked with the 
utmost care ; and continuing my observations fora long time, saw 
nothing like it afterwards. If I am not much mistaken, that prin 
cipal bright spot on the eastern border of the moon, slrowed an un- 
usual brightness during the whole of my observations upon it that 
oF: night, and I submit the correctness of this remark to other per- 
sons who may have noticed it at the same time. Respecting the 
elobe which I have noticed, and its transit over the moon, I have 
£0 opinion to offer; but shall wait with much anxiety to learn 
whether it was seen by any body else, and if so, what may be their 
opinions concerning it. I made immediately a drawing of the 
face of the moon, and traced the stranger’s course upon it, which 
Re is at your service, should you desire to have it. 

he July 4, 1315. DELTA. 
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Mr. SpAFFORD, Str, 
Your notice of the storm of hail and rain, which happened on 
the 6th of June, has excited me to communicate some observations 
made upon similar occasions in the city of New-York, where, in 
the summer season, storms commonly come from the west. 
An extensive thick black cloud appears just above the western 
horizon, which advances sometimes slot ly, at other times rapidly, 


downward from about the S. E. to the N. W.across the face of 


defined its border on the face of the moon. When it passed off 
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and produces @ partial darkness. When these black clouds ad- 
vance with rapidity they are generally the most extensive, and 
are always attended with violent gusts of wind, which come in 
the same direction with the cloud. Excessive showers of rain, 
sometimes accompanied with hail, and Jikewise thunder and 
lightning follow in rapid succession. When the clouds are not 
very extensive, the wind and rain that follow are not often vi 

olent. 

It is worthy of remark that such storms always take place af- 
ter noon, and generally between four o’clock and sunset. They 
are always preceded by southerly winds, moist atmosphere, and 
sultry weather; and a cool invigorating west, or north west 
wind and dry atmosphere almost invariably follow. 

Dr. Franklin observed that nerth east storms commenced in 
the south west, and of course, that they retrograded, or moved 
backwards. North east storms since Dr. Franklin’s time have 
been abserved to extend the whole length of the coast of the 
United States, and the difference in the time of their prevalence 
at New Hampshire and Geergia has been observed to be about 
11 or 12 hours. These storms have extended as far as the 
West Indies. How far the westerly storms have extended has 
not I believe been neticed. The prevalence of winds is account- 
ed for by the rarefaction of the atmosphere by the heat of the 
sun, and the rushing in of dense air from colder parts. Sup 
posing these westerly storms to commence in the city of New- 
York, the air must be more rarefied there, than in other parts 
west of that city, and the air in the west, in consequence of its 
superior density, Cisplaces the rarefied air in and about New- 
York. But, as like causes produce like effects, the same sun 
that rarefies the atmosphere of New-York will also rarefy the ait 
in New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and still farther westward. It 
may therefore be supposed that the atmosphere west of New 
York is, on the same day, as much rarefied as it Is at that 
city, and in such a case the pressure and resistance will be 
equal. I think it has been observed, that on the continent of North 
America the climate moderates towards the west nearly as 
muck as it does towards the south; and likewise, that on ex- 
tremely hot as well as cold days the thermometer is similarly 
affected at places that are near and remote and in various direc- 
tions ; hence it is improbable that the atmosphere in any parti- 
cular place near the surface of the earth is at any time suffi- 
ciently dense to displace that of another, and especially to move 
with the velocity and violence of a storm. But during a storm, 
especially one accompanied with hail, a column of air where 
the hail is formed, and whence it descends, must be at or be- 
low the freezing point, and the same cold air that congeals the 
falling rain and ferms hail, will from its density press heavily 
upon the rarefied air beneath, and cause it to rush on rapidly in 
a horizontal direction, producing the effects witnessed on such 
occasions. During its descent, the cold column of air is warm- 


ed, partly by attracting the caloric from the rain, which is 
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Vinegar. 


thereby converted into hatl, and partly by that obtained trom 
the warm atmosphere beneath it. After the storm the weather 
is generally much cooler than before its commencement. 

July, 1815. ENQUIRER, 





FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

VinEGAR.—Many persons fail of getting good vinegar, by 
filling the casks too full. There should be a considerable space 
in every cask, not filled with the liquor intended to be convert- 
ed into vinegar, in order that the acid may accumulate and 
quicken the fermentation. I have seen a barrel of cyder, which 
was kept full, that had been standing in a favorable place du- 
ring a whole summer, and had soured but very little, which on 
being divided into two barrels, late in September, was immedi- 
ately converted into good vinegar. In new countries, much 
vinegar is still made from the sap of the maple, and I know 
that this liquor more frequently fails to produce good vinegar, 
than cycer does. Letthe above method be tried. If the liquor 
has become ropy, add a little sweet milk and stir it well. And 
as the liquor when ropy, preserves a lower temperature than 
when fluid, it may require a little additional heat to make it 
ferment. J. C. 

July, 1815. 


——— 


“THE VELVET CUSHION.”—D. & T. Longworth, New-York, 1815. 


We had so often found literary trash and mental poison, done 

up in the form of a small volume, ornamented with a handsome 
colotired cover, that we turned with aversion the other day from 
‘a new book’ with the above title. It was offered us for perusal, 
a task for which we had no inclination, until prompted by cu- 
riosity to look into it, in consequence of a dispute that we heard 
whether or not it were a Novel; a puiut on which two learned 
novel readers could not agree. We have therefore given ita 
perusal, and take the pen to announce the book to our readers 
as well meriting their attention. Whether or not it is a novel, 
we leave to the sagacity of others. It purports to be the Histo- 
ry of a Velvet Cushion, which originally belonged to the Estab- 
ished Church in England, and which during several revolutions 
in church and state, underwent many changes and passed 
through many hands. With its own history, it has contrived to 
incorporate something of the history of the manners of the 
times from the ‘days of the bloody Queen Mary,’ down to those 
of Charles Ii., ‘and to the middle of the 18th century.’ 

The book, which is written by a clergyman of the church of 
England, contains 130 pages, and neither the singularity of 
the title, nor the singular and unique character of the work, 
sught to forbid an attentive perusal, to which we recommend it. 
Not that it will exactly please every body, but that it may afford 
some aliment for every mind; and such aliment as can do no 
harra, while it may do much good. 
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The main object of the writer cannot be misconceived, if se- 
viously considered ; and we confess it presents one of the most. 
pleasing and interesting portraits of a good clergyman, that we 
have ever scen, and the most eloquent and fascinating persua- 
sives for ‘Establishment.’ With these motives and views we 
have nothing to do, only to enter our dissent from the main 
argument, while we commend to all the fervent piety and the 
humble charity of the good Pastor. There are many exccllent 
tales toid by this Cushion, and the traits of character are most 
admirably sketched. 

Fortunately the American Editor has added but a few notes, 
and we should have been better pleased if these had been omit- 
ted. They reminded us of an unlucky interruption to a train 
of solemn thought, which we experienced on a late occasion by 
some boys firing squibs under our windows. 

It appears to us that evangelical religion, (as it respects the 
intercourse of the soul of christians with the Father of spirits, 
and our higher duties as moral and religious agents,) has little 
to do with the mere dress of opinion. And although as men, 
existing in civil society, our relationships naturally produce a 
kind of social character of religious opinion, yet as these dis- 
tincuions must be unknown in the sight of God, so ought they to 
be in the hearts of the saints. As professing christians, our 
great anxicty is constantly exercised for the increase of those 
who are justified by faith in Christ, in newness of life. Know- 
ing who it is that is the good shepherd over all, and his suffi- 
ciency to preserve them, we are only anxious that his flocks may 
be increased every wherc, and without much anxiety about the 
name of that sect or person by whomthey are gathered. With 
such sentiments, and such convictions ot religion and religiou: 
duty, we dismiss this subject for the present, into the conside- 
ration of which we have been inadvertently drawn, and pass to 
some extracts from the ‘ Veivet Cushion,’ from which we fea: 
we have too long detained the reader. 


CHAPTER If. 


Tur first place in which I remember to have seen the light was in the hop 
of an upholsterer in Fleet-street, in the days of bloody Queen Mary. You, Sur, 
who feel something, though I rejoice to say little, of the ravages of time in 
your own person, (the old lady notwithstanding the qualifying word ‘little,’ 
jooked somewhat grave and angry) can easily believe that 1 have lost much 
of my original dignity. Iwas then as splendid as gold and tassels conn 

make me. Several of my species lay near me, and none of them less ma 
nificently caparisoned than myself. Of these, ‘alas, I soon lost sight. The: 
haye long since fallen before that besom which sweeps the high and the low, 
the velvet and the serge, into one indiscrimimate grave. I soon heard my 
self destined by the master of the Warehouse, to the pulpit of a great church 
in the metropolis, and thither I was, next day, transported ina coach. And 
here, Sir, I beg to observe, that I was not alw avs able to write my own his- 
torv. In fact, ii n L entered the church, nothing could be more ignorant 
than myself. Ihad heard only the conversation of the m: anutactory. But 
my hew circumstances gave me great advantages. It soon occurred to me, 
that, in so busy a world, eyen a cushion could not be meant to be idle. As 
my nature, therefore, unfitted me for action, I determined to give myselt 
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wholly to thougiat and speculation, You, Sir, who both think and act, will 
rot despise those whe do only the former. ‘The Arabs, indeed, as Lhave heard 
when they take a prisoner, always first ask him what he can do? And when 
a French Sgavan, whom they caught, hoping to escape manual drudgery, 
told them in reply, that he was accustomed only to sedentary pursuits—they, 
by way of turning — to account, actually tarred and feathered him, and 
set him to hatch ere But Arabs are barbarians, and in My native coun- 
try E could not fear ed such indignity. But to return.—If my nature dis- 
posed me to thought, so did my circumstances. From the Pisgah of the 
pulpit I have seen most of the great men of successive ages, whom piety, 
custom, accident, or their wives, have brought to church. In the same com- 
mranding situation | have heard all the best preachers of three centuries.— 
Thus all the grand questions in religion and morality, and, by dint of fasts 
and thanksgivings, in pohtic s, have been submitted to my consideration.— 
And, when conveyed for warmth duri ing the week, from the pulpit to the 
. win I have heard all sorts of que stions discussed, in all sorts of tempers, 
all serts of men. ‘The clerks, sextons, and pew-openers, also a class of 
oe s falsely thought to have httle to do with the affairs of the church, 
except to take one fee for burying the dead, and sometimes another for dig- 
ging them up again, have given me much information. They play, indeed, 
inferior parts in the ecclesiastical drama; but, as far as free and fluent clo 
eution goes to form an actor, they have probably few superiors. Amidst 
such privileges, I trust I have not been altogether idle. And if you are cu 
rious to see the result of my meditations, and. to compare them with your 
own, you have now the opportunity. The paper in your hands contains an 
zecount of much that Ihave heard and seen, with my own comments upon it.’ 
“ Was there ever such a treasure, my lov, e,” said the old gentleman. She 
could think ef no such treasure except, indeed, the aged vicar himself. Ft 
was not that she had ne same instinctive and antiquarian attechment for the 
eusluon with germ: ; but she had taught herself pretty much to love what 
ever he said. wrtet| fifty years of intimate communion were not hkely t 
teave much di Psa of taste. Perha ps, With the exception of two habits 
F the good vicar, there was scarcely an act of his life to which she could 
not percep herself. The habits which I mean, were occasionally smoking 
a single pipe; and sometimes, though very rarely indeed, preaching a bor- 
row maka sermon. The truth as to these points, was, she could ill endure that 
a mouth, orcained to be the chan nel of his own kindness and wisdom, should 
be degraded into, either a mere conveyance of smoke, or of the thoughts ot 
other people. As to other things, they were like the strings of two finely 
tuned instruments brought inte contact—touch the one, and the other vi- 
brated. Ihave always been deeply interested in this aged couple. All the 
vorld lelig to watch the young zs they grow up together. ‘To me 
s3 delightful to see the old wear off together—to see two crea- 
stinct tempers and passions, by degrees, melting into one—to see 
happy those may be, who habitually preter the happiness of another to 
heir own—to see, finally, real love, like a flower blooming amidst ruins, sur- 
viving the vigor of the . body, and all those attractions on which it is thought 
to depend. Some fanciful writer has imagined, that mankind tall frem hea- 
en in paus ; and that, unless the right pair mect again after Ure descent, 
they can neither of them be haps Ii this be true “) should certainly ima 
gine that this venerable couple wi pe from the skies to: rether ; at all 
vents, they will, I doubt not, together ascend the skies. But as th ey will 
‘requently appear in the course of this history, the reader may judge of all 
hese things for himsclf. In the mean time I proceed to another chapter. 
CUAPTER DL 


t 


isi sail, Sir, I was now the cushion of a Catholic church, and I assure 
mM that j Soon felt a all the i We nefit if my recent conse: ration and pe ‘ ulial 
npomtment A good i Catholic treats even his cush: vi ww itty reverence 
. ' 7, , ‘ , ’ 
When I looked round on the edifice into which I was introduced; I was at 


mon awed and delichted. ‘The vast Gothic arches, the solemn leht. the 
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wreneral air of majesty, all inspired the most lofty ideas of the Being to whom 
the te mple was de dicated. And here, Sir, as 1 am bkely to say a few hard 
things of Popery present ly, I wish, by way of set off, to remind you good 
Protestants, that you owe to Popery almost every thing that deserves to be oe 
called by the name of a Church. | 
ut to return, Sir. I soon discovered that, after admiring the magnifi- 
cence of Popery, my topics of admiration were nearly exhausted. Ino soon- 
er heard parts of the Bible than I began to compare them with what I saw 
and heard around me. And f need not tell you, Sir, that the Bible and Po- 
pery do not very strictly harmonize. saw an endless round of childish ce- 
remonies—water said to cleanse from sin—unction that at once prepared 
the sinner for heaven—relics of the cross which put together, were twice as 
big as the cross itsclf could have been—fi — of saints said to have fallen 
from heaven, but carved (as I heard the clerk s: ay) about fifty vears before, 
out of the remnants of an old pew—images said to open their eyes, to cure 
diseases, to send victory, and so on—but all of which, I who was in the se» 
cret, knew to have been: areated by a neighb a joiner. All this, however, 
though bad enough, was not the worst. f actually saw the priest ‘hold up 2 
piece of bread which he affirmed to be Christ, and all the people fell down 
and worshipped it. As to much that I heard, I have thought it an implicit 
duty to forget it as soon as possible. Exceptions, indeed, there were. But, 
too often, I heard little but certain maxims and histories, of no authority or 
use, Which they called traditions. Sometimes these were exchanged for 
fabulous histories oi the very saints I have mentioned as having been manufac 
tured by a neighboring joiner. S enetimes, also, I heard of the duty of pe- 
nance, of worshi pping the Vi i's gin, of burning nd pinching men into orthe- 
doxy, and of ‘confe ssion to the priest. As to this last duty, I] observed, that 
what many seem to think a part of it was most rigidly performed, 1 namely, 
the statement which the confessionist rave of his own exceilencies. [heard 
much also of absolution ; and especially remember the man who bought at 2 
high price, from the Pope’s nuncio, absolution tor three months in advance 
from whatever sin he might commit ; 4 in virtue of his license, before the 
expiration of the patent, robbed this very nuncio of all he had piltered by; 
the sale of this and many other abso sania I heard occasionally also fron 
a neighbouring court, what was still more terrible—the crack 


gots, and the groans of heretical victims. 
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CHAPTER. VILL. 


«© Such is the change in human things, that I, who had a few vears - 
been esteemed too splendi d for the pulpit of dissent, was now deemed to 
shabby. The congregation, as said, had de cayed in piety—but it had ir 


creased in wealth. In dec ‘d, this very increase was partly the cause oft 


decay. Dissent like every ‘other republic, is less hkely to remain pure when 

begins to be wealthy ! Its purity depentis upon its alienation trom the werk 
with which riches have a tender ‘ney to Mcorporate So happened it now 
The increased riches of the congregation lured it into the vortex of eceles 


astical splendor— and the first “hing cast overb intl Was my poor self. | 
was decided in vestry, unanimously, with the exception at least of a sing! 
primitive old gentle man, who most pathetically pleaded the distresses o° 
some poor w idows in the congregation—that the * old memes ed as thes 
were pleased to call me, should i. discarded, and a new one, becoming the ‘ 


dignity of the congregation, be substituted in my place.” 


“TI confess, Sir, that I heard of my dismissal without regret. My earle ; 
habits indisposed me to dissent. I felt much tenderness, indeed, for the 
scrupulous dissenter, much admiration of their > neral zeal, and a hearts 


desire to co-operate with them tor every good end. * * * * 

“The changes in my circumstances were taany and great. L passed throng) 
a variety of places of worship. At length t - \k from publ into private hi. 
And T shall beg to describe to you a few persons whose p 


nrivate deve tions : 
was my lot to assist 
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“ Vetusta was the first. She was an aged lady, who to the surprise o7 2 
good many gay friends, had lately possessed herself of some devout books, 
and of myself, and had, rants taken down some } ra pictures of 
nymphs and satyrs in her d dressing room, to fit it up as an oratory.—Few 
people had run a more various course than Vetusta. She was a woman of 
unusually strong passions, for which, in her earliest years, she found a suth. 
cient employment in a lite of ceaseless dissipation. When what is called 
pleasure ceased to stimulate, she gave herself to books. When books also 
had lost their influence, she found a vacuum which she hoped religion might 
fill up. And, accordingly, by another roll of the wheel, she took up religion 
Sensation was what she wanted—and pleasure, books, devotion, were the 
successive substances out of which it was to be extracted. All were used 
much in the same spirit; and it is not harsh to say, that she was just as 
much a Christian on her Knees at sixty, as at her toilet thirty years before 
Admitted to her privacies, [narrowly watched this stimulating process. She 
read, talked, prayed, all that sho might fee/; and, so that she felt, cared 
little for the effect of her devotions upon her life and temper. 

“ When Vetusta died, I lay beside her, su pporting * the last book of devo 
tion with which a poor niece who stood by had fruit lessly endeavored to 
shed a ray of heavenly comfort upon the cheerless death-bed of her aunt. 
Vetusta, though she had ceased to love any thing here, felt nothing but a 
chilly horror of an hereafter. 

‘The car which had, as it were, borne her atfections from the earth, had 
nat, like that of the prophet, translated them to heaven. She hung in sus- 
pense between two worlds, tired of the one and unfit for the other. Such a 
death-bed shut out all the hopes which light up the dying eyes ofa real 
christian. Her niece no sooner saw the last breath quivering on her lips, 
than, shuddering at the awful scene, she almost unconsciously snatched me 
up, and the volume lying upon me, carried me to her chamber, locked the 
door, and then poured forth such a prayer to God as gri ief, the yawning 

chasm of the grave, the awful visions of eternity of which she had just 
caught a elimpse, were calculated to inspire. I beeame her property, lay 
mn her closet, and saw and heard her in all her future moments of intercourse 
with God and with herself; and from her peculiar character and circum. 
stances, soon felt a singular interest in her fate. The lesson taught by her 
jittle history is so useful, that it ought to be told to almost every parent 
yut yourself, who have no need to learn it. And you, Sir, so love the young 
chat’ you will rejoice to see a beacon lighted up for other parents, though 1 
may be useless to yourself. I shall, therefore, perform this important office. 
‘The name, then, of my new protectress was Selina; and a gentler spirit 
4a5 scarcely ever let loose amidst the snares and tumults of the world. She 
had been taken from her parents by her aunt four years before I saw her. 
Chey Were persons of the cast which would be called amiable—but amiable 
ather, from easiness of temper, than from strength of principle. They had, 
udeed, litthe or no religion; and her father especially, a man of almost 
norbid delicacy, on account of some indefensible conduct in a neighbor 
orofessing to be religious, had contracted a strong antipathy to it. Their 
very narrow circ umstamness, and his infirm health, had induced them to re- 
sign her to her aunt; and both parents and child felt a real pang in the se- 
paration. They loved her as an amiable child deserved to be loved; and 
she loved them too well ta aps any of their numerous defects. 

*Once introduced into her aunt’s family, she scon perceived a great change 
in the appearance of thing The apparatus of religion sur rounded her on 
every side. The e dev otions of the family were many and long, and her aunt, 
having found a new stimulus in the w ork of converting her niece, gave her- 
self cordially 1 dat, bridled her temper, and strongly and eloquently pleaded 

the cause of religion. ‘The mind of Selina was soon awed by the warmugs 
of her gloom 1y monitress. She began to discover that, at least, the ‘ terrors 
of the law? had been veiled at home—that she herself had been standing, 
perhaps, on the verge of perdition, without knowing it; and, adopting by 
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legrees the creed and habits of her teacher, she fell into the formal, super 

-{itious observance of such rites as her aunt prescribed. Far, indeed, was 
the religion she embraced from that of the gospel—It was, in fact, the law 
without the gospel—it was religion in eclipse—the dark without the illumi- 
nated part of the heavenly disc. Terror was her prevalent feeling. She saw 
God alone as he sits pavilioned } in clouds, rolling the thunders, and flashing 
the lightnings of Mount Sinai; but not as he descends, shorn of his beams, 
and with healing in his wings, upon the holy hill of Sion. ‘This view of God 
naturally darkened all her r prospects, and converted her religion into a sort 
of desponding effort to soothe, by her future life, the wrath of this despotic 
and vindictive Being. ‘The character of the house corresponded w ith this 
state of mind. Her aunt, in order to rouse her own feelings, surrounded her- 
self with all those syn abols of religion which were best calculated to awaken 
her exhausted sensibilities ; and these, however lost — herself, produced 
their full effect upon her niece. She became fitter for La Trappe, than for 
the holy, happy lite of a Christian’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘Selina was deeply affected at the death of her aunt; not, indeed, because 
ue loved her, for that was next to impossible ; but the scenes of death pass- 
ing betore an already wean wee eye, had scared her with the most terrible 
visions. Nor had the dying language of her aunt vielded her spirits the smal! 
estrelief. She had dh: oa and, as it were, ‘ made ‘no sign’ of her hopes of an 5 
better and brighter state of being. Selin: a, as she hung over her corpse, had 
seen, indeed, the ashes of the dea d,! but could not discover among them that 
hright spark of hope and joy which is to blaze anew in the kingdom of God. 
rhe state, therefore, in whi ich she was left, Was truly m: Jancholy. She was 
not religious—she was superstitious. She felt herself guilty, but had never 
been taught to lift her eyes to the cross of a Saviour. She felt herself weak 
but no one had led her to the ‘ Comforter,’—to that ‘ Spi sit’ who dries up the 
tears of the miserable. In these sad circumstances she tried various means 
of approaching her God. She shed many bitter tcars—she denied herself 
even those allowed indulgences which a gracious God has so profusely spread 
around us—she ran through a daily circle of unmeaning ceremonies. But, 
in all this, her poor wounded conscience found no cons lation ; for man is 
not meant to be his own Saviour. It might have | been hop e , indeed, that 
she would have found her cure amidst the pages of the Bob fe, which she 
daily read, but this she learned to pervert, so as to suit her own gloomy views 
She pointed all its terrors at herself, and gave ail its promises to others. 
Soon the evil spread like a cloud over every thing she saw. Ail around her 
began to invest itself with new terrors. She fancied a sword across every 
path, and a hand writing upon every wall. 

* Her sad circumstances were, of course, soon made known to her parents , 
and, though their tenderness protracted her fall, they, ignorant of rehgion 
themse ‘Ives, were unable to supply the proper pillar for her sinking mind. 
A consumption follow ed, and I saw her, at nineteen, carried out to her grave, 
‘he unripe victim of a neglected education, and a spurious faith.’ 

[To be continued.) 


’ LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The eminent utility of voluntary associations for the promotion of litera- 
‘ure and science, and the advantages which such associations enjoy, com- 
pared with those that may appertain to any enterprises by single individualss 
are generally known and duly appreciated. When these associations are 
guided by the zeal of investigation, stimulated by the combined amlation and 
intelligence and intellect of many members, they may perform in a few years, 
more than ages of individual, ynassociated exertion could produce. In the 
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unvestigations of science, the collision of opinion is indispensable to Ue 
march of knowledge; and when discussion is attended with candor, the hall 
of argument and debate, becomes the best possible school of literary philo- 
sophy. Anxious for the diffusion of knowledge, we fecl a high interest in 
the prosperity of every institution whose object it is to collect and to spread 
the treasures of mind. Real and practical instruction, may be expected only 
of real talents, and practical ability; and we have formed high expectations 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York. 

The following Circular Letter, which has called forth these remarks, wil! 
make known the objects of this society ; and we take this occasion to express 
our wishes for its most complete success. Having, with much labor, trod 
the same ground, and collected, as we supposc, a large mass of valuable in- 
formation, we tender all this to the Society, as the only offering at present 


wm our power 
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Circular Letier of the Literary and Philosophical Society, of 
J y 4 - ; 
New-York ; on the subject of a statistical account of the state 
of New-Yorx, 


New-York, February 15,1815 

SIR, 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York, (which 
was incorporated at the last session of the le an and which 
was instituted to cultivate the most useful branches of know 
ledge, to stimulate into activity the literature and talents of the 
community, and to obtain a mass of information, which may 
have a tendency to elevate the literary character, and subserve 
the best interests of our country,) are desirous of collecting 
materials for a statistical account of the United States, and 
more particularly of the state of New-York. With this view, 
they respectfully solicit your prompt and pointed attention to 
the following subjects, or to such of them, as you are conversant 
with, or as may fall within the range of your observation. 

‘Lhe name, (and its origin,) of the town or county in which 
you residec—its situation, extent and number of acres—the his- 
iory of its settlement—the namaier, general character, and con- 
dition of the first settlers, and from what part of the world; the 
circumstances and causes of the settlement—the time of their 
arrival—the encouragement and authority under which they 
came; by what means the lands were obtained from the In. 
clans, whether by conquest or purchase—and the nature of the 
grants or patents of land—the government from whence they 
proceeded—the latitude and longitude of any remarkable place 
in your county. 

2. The Indians that formerly inhabited your town or county ; 
their number, condition, customs, manners, language, mytholo- 
gy, battles, burying-places, monuments, forts, weapons, utensils, 
and any other traces of their settlement; their history, migra- 
tions, traditions, character, trade, controversies, wars, and trea- 
ties ; their names of places, and the signification, and {heir pre- 
sent state. 
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3. Nature of the soil, mountains, hills, valleys, plains, caverns, 
saichels lakes, ponds, rivers, islands, streams, cataracts, mineral 
and medicinal springs, aqueducts—the changes in mountains, 
lakes, rivers, and streams—the quality of water-—the nature and 
composition of rocks, and their position—whether in strata or 
otherwise—inclined, or horizontal; the strata observed in dig- 
ging wells: petrefactions—shells. 

4. Mines—minerals—fossils ; quarries of stone, and particu- 
larly flint, slate, soap-stone, marble, lime-stone, marl, gypsum, 
sulphur, iron, copper, lead, silver, plumbago, salt, nitre, and 
ochres of various kinds: their distance from navigable water. 

5. Trees of different kinds, and their uses for ormament, fuel, 
fences, house and ship-building: the original growth of wood, 
and the variations on successive cuttings ; whether plenty or 
scarce, increasing or decreasing, and the causes: the best 
means of increasing the quantity, and improving the quality. 

6. Besides wood, other fuel, such as coal, turf, or peat; the 
quantity and quality of each—distance from navigable water— 
increase or decrease, and price of the different kinds. 

The state of agriculture; the price of land, of provisions and 
of labour ; the kinds of grain produced, quantity on an acre, and 
total quantity in each year; the quantity ef erain, meal, and flour 
exported; the quantity of flax and hemp raised and exported ; 
the most approved and profitable mode of cultivating those 
productions : value of articles consumed at home; quantity and 

value of the whole produce. 

8. The native and imported grasses ; the quantity of each kind 
produced on an acre ; the proportion of meadow to arable lands ; 
the improvement of the country by irrigation, draining and 
diking. 

9, Manures; the different kinds, and their effects; the best 
time and mode of applying and increasing them, and of prepar- 
ing them tor particular crops. 

10. The best seed time, and harvest time; the best time and 
mode of preparing lands for seed—of extirpating weeds, and of 
preserving grains from insects ; the effects of a change of seeds ; 
the most approved rotation of crops ; remarkable instances of 
good and bad seasons: unusual failure of crops; the known or 
supposed causes, and the temparature of the seasons at the 
time. 

ll. Fences: the materials and modes of erecting them; the 
best modes of improving them, and the introduction of substi- 
tutes for those used; modes of cultivation ; implements of hus- 
bandry ; teams. 

12. Number of sheep, swine, neat cattle, and horses ; and the 
best mode of multiplying and impreving them, and of prevent- 
ing their destruction from disease or other causes. 

13. Fruit trees, and esculent vegetables ; the best kinds, and 
best modes of improving, cultivating and preserving them ; the 

state of gardening ; the quantity and quality of cider, beer, wine 
“a spirits made, and how made. 
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14, The state of manufactures; the kinds, quantity, and qua- 
lity made in families, and manufactories: the history of any 
useful manufacture, including its increase and decline, and the 
causes ; the quantity, quality, and value of articles manufactur- 
ed for domestic use, and for sale abroad; useful machines for 
wee labor and impreving manufactures. 

The state of the highways; common and turnpike roads 
a sehen: ; harbors, ferries, banks, villages, towns, and cittes, 
and their police. 

16. Trade and commerce ; quantity and kinds of foreign ar- 
ticles consumed ; amount of exports and imports ; the history 
and state of boat and ship-building ; the number of boat-men and 
seamen, and of ships and vessels of different kinds. 

17. Fisheries: the kinds, quantity, and value of fish ; the mode 
of curing and taking them, and the market; an account of the 
different species of fishes in streams, rivers, ponds, lakes, and 
salt-water. 

18. Wild animals now or heretofore kuown; their increase 
or decrease, and the cause ; serpents, tortoises, and other am- 
phibious animals ; guadrupeds, insects, or bones of the animal 
calied the mammoth, or of any other unknown animais. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 


pan 
ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS, 
Delivered to the School of Literature and the .irts, at Cincinnati, Nov. 23,1814: 


(Concluded from ‘page 27.) 


Tt requires but little reflection on the comparative influence ot 
these causes, and those, operating among a people regulated by 
a confirmed system of laws and customs, where the national 
character is uniform and the authority of precedent indisputable, 
to perceiye, that the developements of mind which they effect, 
are on very different principles ; and that the former have many 
advantages over the latter. To jilustrate their relative effects by 
a metaphor, it may be said, that the operations of intellect, in an 
oid country, are like the waters of a deep canal, which, flowing 
between artificial banks, pursue an equable and uniform course ; 
while in a new country, they resemble the stream which cuts its 
own channel in the wilderness ; rolls successively in every direc- 
tion ; has acurrent, alternately swift and slow ; is frequently shal- 
low ; but always free, diversified and natural. The former is 
eminently useful for a single purpose—the latter can be made 
subservient to many. 

For these differences, gentlemen, an additional reason may be 
assigned. Old states are abundant in the means of imparting ele 
mentary knowledge ; new ones, in occasions for applying it prac- 
tically. This is pre-eminently the case in the natural sciences 
and to these chiefly I propose to advert. The larger and more 
common objects of a country are soon described ; but these are 
not always the most wonderful or numerous. Productions ex 
hibiting great complexity of structure, and connected with each 
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uther and with man by very surprising and complicated relations, 
are frequently minute, or neglected. In Great Britain, the strata, 
which had for centuries sustained the footsteps of successive 
tribes of geologists, have recently yielded, to the obscrvations of 
Mr. William Smith, results equally new and interesting. In 
France, the vicinity of Paris afforded to Jussieu, more than a hun- 
dred new plants, after having been explored for forty years by the 
penetrating eye of Tournefort. More recently, the environs of 
the same city, for a thousand years the metropolis of the empire 
of physical science, have rewarded the genius and industry of 
Cuvier, with a rich museum of quadruped remains, the living 
archetypes of which the world cannot at this time furnish. If, in 
Europe, such enviable conquests were reserved for the naturalists 
of the present day, what vast acquisitions may not be made in the 
region of Ohio, where the germs of civilization have not been 
planced more than half a century ! 

On this subject, gentlemen, our enthusiasm can scarcely rise 
to excess. We are surrounded by a boundless region, redundant 
in objects the most novel and inviting—where the strong may ex- 
haust their mightiest energies ; and the weak may find, in the 
luxuriance of the harvest, a substitute for strength—where 
gleaning is neither necessary nor practicable, and the time else- 
where employed in search of fruitful fields, is devoted to selection 
in the midst of universal plentitude, But let us descend to par- 
ticulars —The ciimate of this country exhibits many singular 
phenomena: To note and compare them with those of other cli- 
mates, and thereby to ascertain the laws peculiar to each and com- 
mon to all, are objects of great interest to the Meteorologist, and 
remain tobe accomplished. To observe the symptoms peculiar 
to our diseases, investigate their causes, and assign their reme- 
ilies ; to mark the succession-of epidemics, and point out the 
means of preventing endemics, are duties of the first consequence, 
which the physicians of this country have yet to perform. To 
analyze and compare the varieties in our soil, and assign to each 
its appropriate species of culture ;—to ascertain the extent and 
diversities of the great calcareous strata which support this re- 
gion, classify their marine exuvie, and investigate their marbies, 
their-saline deposits and metallurgic precipitates ; to explore the 
tracts of sandstone which are occasionally found, and bring to light 
their beds of coal ; to survey and disintegrate our extensive allu- 
vions, determine the process of their formation, their richness in 
iron ore, in copperas, alum, clays and ochres, their antiquity, and 
their vegetable and animal remains ;—to collect and arrange spec- 
imens of the granite, mica slate, gneiss and other primitive stones, 
which, detached from their kindred strata in the depths of the 
earth, are here scattered over the surface in profusion ; to dis- 
cover the region from which they were derived, and assign the 
species of convulsion which transported them hither ;—-to exam: 
ine and point out, to the infirm and disordered, those mineral 
springs which possess a healing power ;—and lastly, to analyze the 
waters of our salines, and increase their utility, by extracting 
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from them, the sulphates of soda and magnesia, with otier vaiua- 
ble medicines, are objects which offer to the Geologist and Chem- 
ist, and to society generally, a recompence of the highest order, 
To discover, examine and describe the plants peculiar to this re. 
gion; to compare its general botany with that of other countries 
between the same parallels ; to determine the latitudes of certain 
plants common to this and other states ; to investigate and bring 
into notice such of our indigenous vegetables as would be useful 
in medicine and the arts ; to search for species, which, by proper 
cultivation, would become articles of nourishment ; and lastly, to 
enrich our pastures with some of the numerous grasses which 
adorn our fertile prairies, would immortalize the names of a 
greater number of Botanists than the United States can at present 
boast. Finally, eur Zoology, in the classes of quadrupeds and 
birds, would not turnish much novelty ; butin the departments 
containing the more imperfect animals, many curiosides might 
unquestionably be found. Our fishes, reptiles, insects and yermes 
remain to be examineds and promise to those who undertake it, 
the reward of a distinguished reputation. 

These, gentlemen, are some of the desiderata in our Natural 
History. Their number, variety and magnitude are scarcely sur- 
passed by those ofany country of the earth. They are at once the 
objects and stimuli of industry, the springs of ambition, and the 
fuel of enthusiasm. 

To the Naturalist, they furnish the means not only of applying, 
but of extending, correcting and improving his elementary knowl- 
edge 

To the Pl losapher of cxpanded views, they offer a therne for 
the sublimest con opt nplation. Directing hiseye tothe strata on 
which he trcads, their marine origin is obyious, and he is instantly 
carried back in a ae to the era, when this great region, 
now overshadowed by lotiv forests or embellished with farms and 
villages, presented nothing but adecp and interminable waste of 
waiers. While eagerly attentive to the process, by which the 
habitations of its animals were converted into stone, at the bottom 
‘this ocean, he is interrupted aud suddenly called to speculate 
1 the causes which produced its entire dispersion. The surface 

> the new made earth being exposed to view, his curiosity is ex- 
sited by the formation of rivers. Where the grand and stately 
Missout 1, Ohio and Mississippi now roll their currents, he sees 
nothing but depressions, abounding in ponds and morasses.— 
Swelled | by Copious rains, he perceives these waters surmount 
heir barriers, and accumulate in the south, until by their irresist- 
able we eight, all obstacies arc borne down, and the impetuous tor- 
rent mingles with the ocean. Descending from this period, he 
is occupied in contemp At the plants and animals of the new 
ntinent. Where submarine groves of red coral but Jately 
srew, he sees forests of majestic oak arise. Where the sponge 
attached its slender forms, he perceives the luxuriant mazze* 
soot forth, to nourish future nations. The tracts which were 
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once encumbered with myriads of shell-fish, he now sces verdant 
with shrubs and herbage, infested with the 1 Salpatl and wolf. 
enlivened with deer and clk, or pressed by the gigantic forms o} 
the elephant and mamfnoth, long since extinct. Lastly, in the 
lapse of time he is brought to contemplate the arrival of man.-- 
Observe his progress from the north-west, his temporary leca- 
tions by the way, and more lasting settlements on the banks ol the 
Ohio. His enclosures of earth for permanent residence—mounde 

for the erection of temples—~embankments for defence ; and his 
manufactures of clay and shells, of stone and copper, constituting 
the achme of his periection in the arts. Finally, to the uawilling 
view is presented the gloomy spectacle of exterminating wars. 
and decline in civilization ; with his ultimate deeredation into the 

present savage, his exile to some distant country, or entire an 

nihilation. 

Such gentlemen, is the series of amazing and inexplicable 
events, which this country presents for examination ; and which 
cannot fail to attract much of our attention. ‘There are, however. 
many other subjects, which, if less brilliant, are of equal cf 
creater utility. Whatever relates to the ifmprovement of our 


agriculture, manufactures and commerce ; to the perfection of 


our political and social institutions ; to the economics, statistics 
and history of our infant state, Is of the greatest consequence. 
But I have only time to expatiate on the last a single moment. 
Were the most intilligent young men of Ohio interrogated con- 
cerning the Indian war which closed in 1795, they could scarcely 
do more than relate, that Harmar was repulsed ; that St. Clair 
was disastrous; and that Wayne conquered. With those details 
in which all tre knowledge consists, they have no acquaintance, 
nor can they at present obtain it. With the schemes and strata- 
gems, the inroads, murders and plundering of the enemy 3 with 
the cruel and insidious co- oe oi Great Britain ; the exten- 
sive combinations zmong the tribes, and their ferocious perse- 
verance ; with the captivities and suffering of our mothers and 
sisters ; the watchfuiness and intrepidity of our fathers and 
brethren ; the hardships and courage, the defeats and victories ot 
our troops ; the character of our commanders, and the expen- 
ditures of our government, during that predatory and barbarous 
var, most of us are less acquainted, than with the campaigns of 
Bonaparte or Alexander. 

To collect from the surviving actors in those tragical en 
and from other authentic sources, the materials necessary for a 
true and minute history of that period, would be an undertaking 
worthy of an older institution than ours. Those who accomplish 
it, will appease the manes of many neglected heroes slain in bat- 
tle ; they must receive the gratitude of society, for supplying a 
ereat desideratum, and in future times will be honored, as the 
fathers of our history. 

Gentlemen of the iow 

The members of the School of Literature and the Arts solic- 

ited the honor of your companv this cyening, to exhibit before you 
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a specimen of their labors ; and to make you acquainted with the 
plan and objects of their humble association. They have done 
this, fearless of the imputation of vanity, for the sole purpose of 
engaging your good will towards an institution, which, if continu- 
ed, may, under abler guidance, be made of public utility. 

That you will not withhold the cheering reward of commenda 
tion, when their labors deserve it, your conduct this evening, with 
your general character, is an ample pledge. With that encour. 
agement, they will diligently fan the spark that has been kindled 
until it shall rise into a more bright and durable flame. 


_— 


MECHANIC ARTS. 

Cursory Observations on the erdinary construction of WHEEL- 
CARRIAGES: with an attempt to frcint out their . efects, and 
to show how they may be improved. 

(Concluded from page 40.) 

It will have been perceived that L propose a considerable addi- 
tion to the height of carriage-wheels ;—and to remedy the incon- 
venience arising from this, [use a crooked, or what the coach- 
makers propose to cal! a cranked axle, such as 1s shown in figure 
1, resting the load on the crank, below the direct or right line of 
the axes of the wheels. The figure will be perfectly understood, 
and words may be spared. The height of the wheels is 7 fect, 
and the crank of the axle 15 inches. ‘The shafts, attached to the 
axle at aa,* are connected with it by the joints ee, which © llow 
the axle to move freely back and forth when the carriage is in ino- 
tion, and to adjust itself to the various positions required by the 
laws of gravity. Butthis 1s more particularly explained i: figure 
2; and I will only observe here that whiic the carriage ils in mo- 
tion, on roads of the common unevenness of surface, this crank 
will be constantly changing its actual position, as respects the 
axcs of the wheels: because its relative position to these axes, 
is all the while adapting itself to a kind of compound line of grav- 
ity, by which it will hang nearly in the direction of that line. 

‘his line of gravity is always intermediate, be: ween the horizon- 
tal line of progression, and the natural perpendicular of gravity ; 
and results from the well known laws of gravity applied to moy- 

ing bodies. In the case of carriage-wheels, it may be called a 

compound line of rravity, resulting from tie nature of their pe- 

culiar motion. It never falls perpendicularly under the axes, 
only when the wheels are at rest; and then the crank In the above 
axle, which sustains the load, hangs perpendicularly under them. 

If the load be light, andthe motion slow, over an even surtace, 

this variable line of gravity will fali but litule forward of the per- 

pendicular; but always some, as shall be explained. If, on the 
contrary, the joad be heavy, the motion rapid, and the road une- 
ven or rough, the line of gravity will fall very considerably tor- 
ward of the perpendicular, and the crank will hang forward in 


* See also fig. 2, p.59, where the parts are designated by the same letters 
The wheels have 16 spokes. | 
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that direction. On ascending a hill, where the resistance is great, 
even though the motion be slow, the crank hangs forward in the 
same proportion; that is, always according to the resistance to 
the motion of the carriage, and the power applied to overcome 
that resistance. 

Descending the hill, where the load presses the carriage upon 
the horse,if he hold back, the action is reversed and the crank 
hanes behind the perpendicular, true to this compound line of 
gravity, which now falls there: Because, to the weight of the 
load, is now added the resistance of the horse’s strength, actually 
pushing backward, and the weight of the whole is increased by 
this addition. That the crank can never hang exactly in the per- 
pendicular line, when the carriage is moved by a power attached 
to it, will be manifest on considering that the impulse must act 
here, before it can do so to move the carriage. 

This reasoning I believe to be undoubtedly correct, and the 
inferences as plain as they are important. ‘These will be more 
particularly explained when considering figure 2. 

This figure, like the other, requires no explanation. It is a 
perspective view of the same carriage, having the samme propor- 
tions, but with the left wheel taken off, to render the view more 
distinct and plain. ‘The crank of the axle is here shown in its 
whole length, and the several parts in their natural adjustment 
and proportions. The dotted lines«show the variations of the line 
of gravity, and this falls sometimes before, and sometimes behind 
the perpendicular. 

Suppose a load, with some obstacle to the motion of the wheels, 
and a power applied sufficient to draw the crank of the axle for- 
ward, say | foot: Now as this has advanced the point on which 
the load is suspended 1 foot beyond the perpendicular line of 
gravity, the actual line of gravity must be advanced in propor- 
tion, and the wheel will overcome the obstacle with proportion- 
ate ease. So, on descending an inclined plane, or hill, where 
the weight of the carriage forces it upon the horse; as the 
line of gravity is thus carried back of the perpendicular, and falls 
nearer the point of contract, the pressure upon the horse is less- 


ened by this application of the principle of a variable line oi 


ravity. 
' The objection that I have sometimes heard urged against high 
wheels, that they would threw more mud and water than those 
of the common height, is founded in error. ‘The throwing of 
mud is occasioned by the rapidity of rotary motion: and the fore- 
wheels of a coach, being smalier, have to revolve more rapidly, 
and of course throw more mud than the hind-wheels. The large: 
the wheel, the less frequent are its revolutions ; and the largerit 
be, the less mud and water willit take up in these revolutions 
and of course will throw the less. This is self-evident, as also, 
and as a necessary consequence of the preceding, that the larger 
the wheel, the less the depth that it will sink in the mud: because 
that, the smaller the wheel, the more sharp is the curve of its 
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circle, presesicd to the ground which is to sustain it. And this 
difference is far greater than is generally imagined. It may read- 
ily be demonstrated, by balancine the weicht equally between the 
fore and hind wheels of a coach, or other carriage, having wheels 
of a considerable difference of diameters. Nor will the fore- 
wheels, when once sunk into the mud, rise out of it with the 
same ease, as is perfectly manifest. Qn advancing to harder 
ground, its resistance would raise the hind wheels first, did they 
not track after the other. 


From the National Intelligencer of July |, 
COLD WATER! 

Few summers elapse here, in which there are not instances 
of persons being affected by drinking cold water. In some sea- 
sons, four or five persons have died suddenly from oe cause— 
one Instance occurred the last week: at which time the mercu- 
ry in Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 90 deg. This mortality 
falls chiefly upon the laboring part of the community, who seek 
to allay their thirst by drinking the water from the pumps in the 
streets, and who are too impatient or too ignorant to use the 
necessary precautions for preventing its morbid or deadly effects 
upon them. ‘These accidents seldom happen except when the 
mercury rises above 85. Three circumstances generally con- 
cur to produce disease or death, from drinking cold water. 
Ist. The patient is extremely warm. 2nd. The water is ex- 
tremely cold. And 3d. A large quantity of it is taken into the 
body. The danger from drinking the cold water is always in 
proportion to the degrees of combination which occur in the 
three circumstances that have been mentioned. 

The following symptoms generally follow, where cold wate: 
has been taken, under the above circumstances, into the body. 

In a few minutes after the patient has swallowed the water, he 
is affected by a dimness of sight, he staggers In attempting to 
walk, and unless supported, falls to the ground ; he emer 
with difficulty ; a rattling is heard in his throat 3 his nostrils anc 
cheeks expand and contract in every act of respiration ; his sae 
appears suffused with blood, and of a livid color; his extremi- 
ties become cold, and his pulse imperceptible ; and unless re- 
lief is speedily obtained, the disorder terminates in death in e 
few minutes. 

his description includes only the less common cases of the 
effects of drinking a large quantity of cold w ater, W hen the body 
is preternaturally heated. More frequently, patients are seized 
with acute spasms in the breast and stomach. 

I know of but one certain remedy for this disease, and that is 
inquid laudanum. The doses of it, as in other cases of spasm, 
should be proportioned to the violence of the disease. From = 
tea spoonful to near a table spoonful have been given in some 
instances, before relief has been obtained. Where the powers 
of life appear to be suddenly suspended, the same remedies 
should be used, which have been so successfully employed in 
recovering persons supposed to be dead from drowning, 
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New Printing Machine ; 
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if neither the voice of reason, nor the fatal examples of those 
-ho have perished from this cause, are not sufficient to produce 
restraint in drinking a large quantity of cold water, when the ii 
ioe is pre ternaturally heated, then let me udvise to 
t. Grasp the vessel, out of which you are about to drink, 
i a minute, or longer, with both your hands. This will ab- 
stract a portion of heat from the body, and impart it at the same 
time to the cold liquor, provided the vessel is made of: metal, 
_ or earth; for heat follows the same laws, in many instan- 
S, In passing threugh bodics, with regard to its relative velo- 
was which we observe to take place ln electricity. 
Ond. Ifvou are not furnished with a cups. and are obliged to 
drink by bringing your mouth in contact with the stream which 
rssucs from a pump or a Spring; always wash your hands and 


face previously to your drinking, with a little of the cold water. 
By receiving the shock of the water first upon those parts of the 
vody, a portion of its heat is conveyed away, and the vital parts 
ire thereby defended from the action of the cold. 

These observations are designed as a caution to the irnorant 
and imprudent, against thegfatal cffects cfceld water at this en 
son of the yecal “i ( s} ould the ’ tne means ofp ‘eservinge one 

ife, I shall be nly rewarded for my trouble 

June 26 MeEpicus 

“ena . 
MEW PRINTING MACHINE. 

A machine has been employed for the first time in printing a 

Nlorning Newspaper. Tie Times affirmed, that the honor of 


the invention was due toa Saxon, of the name of Kenig. The 
Vorwich Mercury asserts, that the palm ofingenuity 1s due te 
ountrymen of our own; Mr. Donkin, of Bermondsey, and Mr. 
Kk. M. Bacon, the printer of that prove icial journal. 


To es allegation, it is shewn, that these parties ob- 
tained a patent for their invention in December, 1813, and a 
pi spec tus descriptive of the nature theveof is subjoined. Thi 
paper is too long for us to copy, but the following extract wil 
prove that it deserves attention :— 

“The objects proposed by this machine are— 

“First, Mechanical precision of operation. 

“ Second. A Treat increase of the peed of printing. 

66 Th rd, Phe saving of skill, labour, and expe nse. 

“* To these intents, an entirely new principle has been aaepied 


Co ntinuous has been su 1ostl ituted f sor interrupt ed motion, and al} 
the singie parts of laying — sicet, taking and distributing the : 
ink, beating the form, at 1d pe rming the pressure, are carr} ied 
at one and the same instant, without the intervention of ; 
ments delay in any of them.” 
Mv. Bacon says, that by this machine 24 sheets per minute, or 


J 
1440 sheets per. hour, may be struck off. 





We lave also notice ofanother patent machine, tor prinung 
‘ @ ° . ‘ t _. . - ta ‘4 7 
vhich is quite ready, and which ts said te be less cs allel -X, M0 
speedy, and te require less room 
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It cannot be doubted, but that these: improvements must | 
highly serviceable to the art of printing, and particularly to the 
periodical press. 

Without aiming to detract, in the slightest degree, from the 
rierit of those who have lately brought forward this admirable 
invention in London and at Norwich, it being very possible that 
two or more persons may unconsciously devise a similar plan, 
we feel it due to the town of Plymouth, to state, that one of its 
natives, a gentleman of considerable scientific attainments, dis- 
covered a muchine of the same kind about ten years since, which 
has been, and still 1s, used by a tradesman in the town for print- 
ing hisbills. Fifteen hundred of those are worked off with ease in 
an hour; and the machine requires nothing more than the ap- 
plication of greater powers, to effect all performed by the inven 
tion before alluded to. Eu. Mag. 





MALT LIQUORS. 

If there is no peculiar propriety in copying the following article, it can do 
no harm to my readers, and will give no offence—should there be a peculiar 
propriety in calling the attention of the pulflic on this side the Atlantic to 
the same subject, the article may give a little offence and may do a great 
deal of good. E.piToR 

To the Editor of the European Magazine. 
SIR, 

In the survey of Surry, published in 1805, is to be seen 
full and compicte developement of the various ingredients which 
were then substituted for malt and hops, by the brewers of porter 
and ale, not only in London and its vicinity, but throughout the 
kingdom, which Ingredients were furnished to the latter by « 
tain men, Calling themselves brewers’ chemists. ‘This exposi 
tion, by arr arka the attention of the great corn.giowers, at 
leneth drew trom the Legislature the Act ofthe 3?st Geo. III. 
prohibit:ng, under a pen ty of 5002. any brewer of porter or alk 
rom having in bis possession, puree, liquorice, vitriol, quassia, 
coculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, &c. &c. ior 
the purpose of making use of any or all of these articles as sub- 
stututes for malt and hops. 

However necessary the Act in question became, in order t 
put an effectual step to a system of brewing, which was striking 
at the very foundatic yn of the agriculture of the country, rendc 
ing,in a measure, abortive, the exertions of above one million 
and a half of persons, who are daily employed therein; yet it 
became doubly so, when we consider the quality and effec: of 
those ingredients, operating every hour of the day upon the con 
stitutions of perhaps six or se ven millions of people: for,it has 
been proved by the testim: ony of some of the ablest medical 
practitioners, that the mayor part of those ingredients, and peers 
(which might be added) not named in the Act, are so perfectly 
deleterious, that however minutely their particles may be se- 
parated In reducing them into a compound, and finaily incor- 
porating them into ihe great body of the wort, yet no process 
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short of neutralizing them can prevent ‘by frequent use) their 
operating upon the animal functions in some way, and at certain 
times, highly injurious to the consttution. 

Such then being the state of the case, what 1s become of this 
Act of the 5Ist Geo. III. so recently passed? Is it already be- 
come a dead letter in our statute-books ? or is tt worth no man’s 
while to look aiter the brewers ? For no man shall persuade me 
that the porter and ale of the present day are prepared from malt 
and hops only, except a colouring of burnt sugar for the form— 
[ say no man shall persuade me that mait and hops are the only 
ingredients used, because, independent of other reasons, it has 
been observed vy those accustomed to drink different brewers’ 
beer, that while one sort shall have a sharp acid flavour, differ- 
ing altogether from the fine bitter of hops, and acting as a 
cathartic. another shall be as periectiy restringent; so thatvou 
may find in this metropolis as many varicties of beer as of 
brewers. 

The truth then is, that drugs, in a greater or less proportion, 
are still introduced Into the composition of our dally beverage, 
in spite ofthe Act of Parliament, destructive of the constitution 
of the people, subversive of the agriculture of the kingdom, and 


injurious to the revenue. 





Subjoined is a list of the beer brewed by 12 houses in London, from July 
] » Ft {S14 

’ Bai rels 
bare lay 262,467 
Meux 165.628 
Hanbur 145,121 
{' } 141,104 
H. Meuy 100,776 
Calvert e 100,391 
Combe 95,389 
Goodwin 62,U19 
t ut 45,162 
nha. oy 42,126 
Hollinesworth 50,252 
~ks F 30,162 
Total 122,006 


} THE CAPITOL. 

“ The National Inteiligencer says ;— We feel great satis- 
faction in being enabled to announce the rapid progress in the 
repair of the public buildings in thiscny. ‘Lhe most judicious 
arrangements have been made for the speedy accomplishment 
ofthis important object. Responsible and skilful undertakers 
have contracted with the commissioners, to deliver completely 
finished, on or before the first day of January next, the two pub- 
lic offices, so necessary to accommodate the great departments 
ofthe government. Capt Hoban, the architect, who in the first 
instance planned and directed the building of the President’s 
house, heretofore so justly adunred, is assiduously empioyed 
in its restoration. Mr. Latrobe, another architect; eminert 
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throughout the Uniled States for his taste, science an 
ment, has under his elas that superb Bae massy 
constructure, the capitol. The activity and energy displayed 
at all the public edifices, while most gratifying to the national 
feeling, must afford particular delight to every citizen of Wash- 
ington,and of the adjacent towns and: country=—an activity which 
promises to restore the capitol and President’s house to their 
former splendor, with increased strength, durability and conven- 
ience, and induces a confident expectation, that in less than two 
years not a vestige will be visible of the ruthless violence of our 
late enemy, so disgracefulto the British arms, so little injurious 
io the generous American nation, which will soon magnani- 
mously forget in peace, the cruel injuries inflicted on their me- 
tropohs in war, if future wrongs shall cease.” 


eer 


The follow:ng ingenious method of employment for the American Na 
vas devised in Great Brita during, or at the close of the late war. W 
copy it from tue Tradesman, or Commercial Magazine for February 
published in London 
DISCOVERY OF AN EMPLOYMENT FOR TERE AMERICAN NAYS 

To the Editor cf the Tradesman, or Commercial Magazine. 
Sim, 

I must candidly confess that, during the late war, the Ameri- 
can Lilliputian navy has been uncommonly active. I cannot 
therefore reconcile it to my ideas of justice, thatthe very able 
men who have so galiantly fought their shi ips, should be allt 
once deprived of employment ; permit me, therefore, through 
the medium of your misce ly, to propose a method by which 
the American navy would be keptein constant activity ; and at 
the same time conferring a most essential benefit on the whole 
world. 

I cannot however wholly ciaim the meed of originality ; for { 
acknowledge mysclt wholly indebted to Dr. Darwin for the idea, 
and which is contained in a note in Part 1. Canto 1. of Zhe Bo- 
‘anic Garden, 

“Jf the nations who imhabit this hemisphere of the globe, in- 
stead of destroying their seamen and exhausting their wealth i: 
unnecessary wars, could be inaucedto unite their labours ¢ 
navigate the immense masses of ice into the more seuthern 
oceans, two great advantages would result to munkind; ¢he 
tropical countries would be much cooled by their solution, and 
our winters, in this latitude, would 6+ rendered much milder for 
frerhafisa century or two, till the masses of ice again became 
enormous.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I recommend that the American ships shall 
be sentto the north and south poles; with orders for each to 
tow to the tropicsa large island of ice ; where it must be left t to 
melt, and coon THE CREATION. Two or three of these voyage 
may be made in aseason; and though the wages of sailors, the 
expense of proyisions, with the wear and tear of ships, will be 
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considerable ; yet what are these things when placed in compe- 
tition with the benevolence of the scheme ? The poor negroes 
who have been forever scorched by the sun, till they are burnt 
as black asa boot, will grow cool as cucumbers ; leave off sweat- 
ing ; and probably, in three or four thousand years, will lose that 
hogo which they now carry, and smell as sweet as white folks. 

Jn the next place, when the ice is all towed away from the 
poles, circumnavigators will be able to sail round the globe the 
other way; letters will then arrive trom the antipodes twice, 
where weanow only receive them once. 

Thirdly, The fish inthe hot seas will be deliciously regaled 
With something equivalent to ice punch ; which will be 
joyment as pleasant to them as at isnew. The following stanz 


~~ 


=a | _ eye . on - wk oy —rtorp CS sha eenela * 
will then be no iongc! fashionable in that quarler GO the Word, 
Ah d whic ir W Ay COMI pr sed unaer the lohowinge circumstances : @ 
poet, strainin gr hard lo reacn tne acmeot! seu mity, wro.e the 

oe \ e 

following ines 

TI $s perpendicular heicht 

r*) Te ie 1 rs 

Li: LUTTYI2 ¢ L.C GCvpUuis Ol i sCa, 
ana ryt hy ‘ ‘ } » oe rey j ie | tr | to 4 bball Ee 7 avin = 
ana not UC ins =" it LU pt U* COs, fi Aw 4 S i 4 i€ ; Ih 4 isis 
AT , lies . a | rye, - ayppgcl ~~ ‘ "| . \ gt te ; ark 
MS. on the tal nue, A Way cnutered soon ullerwaras, and finished 
} +t 7? 
the couplet w.us— 

The fishes, berinnine to sweat 
( a U—1i ho L c sh i} 4 


Fourthly, When the warm climates have become thoroughly 
cooled, tl c woolen trade VW il] ¢ xteod to a V ast portion of the 
globe, the inhabitants of which now go naked; and the cotton 


and linen trade will aiso experience the like parent 
softening the atmosphere of the frigid zones. If, ho 


rom 
y¢ 

last advantage should savour too much of “ British iadiwanaa ~ 

1 will yield the point. 


} i ine: Se 1} lee aa ~+ - 2 | . 2 = " } , ° 
Fi fil IV, It is as iKeiy aS nof, tiat some Sharp-Si¢hted pnnhr- 
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> 
losopher may teke bis passage with Commodore Rodgers, and 
+ } : j ? ’ f >, f I, . 5 . . ' ’? “<> 
hunt 0 it Li € ces i??? Ae OViil > Ole AS it is callec d, Lic cCurere 
borealis. ‘Vliis phenomenon has been supposed by many to 
~ at “ “ye . 4 er ge “- . . >* ic +4 " F _. *) ‘ c+ wi . ro 
spring from the cy Pex “ee ; and it wouldbe not at all strange, 


if some one of the vessels s Kenta tow away the very cake of ice 
which cCONnialis it. 
Se Ss , a > + * ‘_-> t "~rer . = Va = ot . - a 
Sixthly, Tthink it altogether probable, that when the ice is 


all removed frorn the poles, whilst the moen gocs from east 


to 
west, the sun Will iurn his course, and zo trom seuth to nerth. 
This will shorten the Greenland nights, and keep the passages 


for ever open. 

I might go on to enumerate the advantages of this plan all 
day; by shewing that in this trade free ships make free goods, 
&c. &c. but the above wiil convince any reasonable man of its 
wisdom and utility. 

Lhope Mr. Editer, you will transmit this plan across the At- 
lantic with all possible speed, as 1 expect in return the than} 
ofthe whole American Navy. 

Lremain, Mr. Editor, Yours, &c. 
An Admirer of Darcwin. 
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Thursday, Jure 29. 
PALPABLE ARITHMETIC. 


\ gentleman of this place has invented anew method of cal 


culation, which he calls by the above name. By it, the oper: 
tions of multiplication, and of division, the raising of powers, and 


extraction of roots, to any number of places, can be performed 
much more expeditiously und correctly, than can be done by 
any of the common tables of Logarithms. For, in using Logari- 
ins in muitiplication, & &c. inorder to have the resulfs correct, 
it is necessary they should be calculated to as many places ot 
s,as there are figures inthe product, &c. ; that is, if the 
uct should amount to 20 places of figures, and the table 1s 
c io ten ania of decimals, then one half of the 
1@ product, answering tothe sum of the Logarithms, 
tc; and, if a hundred places of figures were re- 


! ~ 90s% ‘ ‘ js + t > ’ , ° . : 
quired in the product, 90 ofthem would be wrong It is said 
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also, that L Akt Cuil UY LOIS mMelcnod rive Lif cy if proauct Ol quo- 
tent 7 Tr socl 4; spec: yey +) dy “2 . Cc } . 
tient of a hundred ficures by a hundred, in less than one hour 


an operation quite impracticable by any other method yet dis- 


Phis invention will, no doubt, be very useful in Schools and 
” Be lincgwoec —_— mam : - ‘ . raleayl tin; of } . et rlante » i 
WUMECE US, 201 Crcdill aa Cauicuiations oO tne students 9 40 
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ery other purpose, where darge guantittes are req 
calculated with great accuracy. 

The writer of this knows, that several of the ablest mathema- 
ticians In the city of New-York, and some of the most expert 
calculators In Arithmetic, have tested the unerring certainty ot 
this metho a ida nave DVOnOUNnCCA ita erreat lnvention ; ana, to 
the sake of the caiculutine art, he 1s pleased to hear that the 
inventor is about to take vut a patent, and make known to ths 
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ciCmBate in the trade, yet their combined amount Is thinine, Com- 
eS ee ee eres Pe : rticnlar dietric ‘nvide . 
pared with its Magnitude in this paruicular aistrict. Providence 
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certainiy has not bestowed any iaPge 

this part of the kingdom; but that deficiency bas been amply 
coin) pon ted by a superavunae nce of coals, pure water, and 
powerful streams ; without which factories cannot flourish. The 
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I Fe ae by the great number o! 
handsome houses and neat cottages that attract the eye in every 
divection. The extent to which the cotton trade may be carri- 
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troduced, have multiplied, and are muluplying so rapidly, as to 
afford strong grounds for hope, that it has not yet grown much 
beyond the state of youth ; in its effects also, in a national point 
of view, It conduces highly to the natior nal prosp erity ; the capt- 
tal alone employed in this trade, and the different branches con- 
nected with it, amounting to at least twenty millions sterling ; 
and the people employed in, and deviving support from it, being 
no fewer than eight hundred thousand ; fifteen thousand ot 
whom are in the service of Sir Robert Pe 

The rapid progress of the cotton trade wa I 

neenious improvements invented by the unrivalled talents ot 

r Richard Arkwt aes ; but his complex machinery has been 

<o much simplified, and, at the same time rendered so much 

more productive, that it now derives the greatest share of its 
practicable utility from the ineenuity of other hands. 

In the year 1780, the quantity of cotton wool imported int 
Great Britain amounted to five millions of pounds weight ; but 
since that period, taking the eeneral average, it has been from 
foriy to fifty millions annually ; very little of which immens 
quantity 1s exported from hence in an unimproved state. Sut 
posing then every pound of cotton to be worth 
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when imported, eighteen pence, and when consumed at hom«e 
or sent abroad, in a manufactured state, that it is worth eigh 
shillings, the advantare to the nation will not be much less th: 
fourtcen millions sterling per annum. How much of this sum 
may reach his M: jesty’s Exche quer, we are ata loss to say; but 
Sir Robert Peecl’s he ouse has paid, 1 In some annual instances, more 
than forty thousand pounds tothe Excise Officc,on printed goods, 
which may afford some criterion for an opinion of its probable 
amount. When our local habits are duly appreciated, as weil 
as our knowledge, capital, and habits, it will be scen, that this 
rreat national object affords a resource of a permanent nature. 


ih dite tn tn mbenees dns Siinentede 4 weed owerfully in our £ 
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hiefly to be ascribed to Sir Robert Pecl, to whom the nation Is 
— ye > —- " > = : — ues 9 vile j } 

xreatly indebted tor his promotion of the labour empioyed in 


producing articles of manufacture to accommodate the want of 
foreign nations. 


FROM THE LONDON COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE 
Tethod of peor: Fruit, of different kinds, ia a Fresh 
State ud Twelve Months. 


SIR, 

Accept the following receipt: having 
2an vouch for its efficuc y- 

It is necessary to puli the fruit two or three days before you 
begin the process; take care not to bruise the fruit, and to pull 
them before they are quite ripe. Spread them on a little clean 
straw to dry them. This is best done on a parlour floor; leaving 
the windows open, to admit fresh air, so that all the meisture on 
the skin of the fruit may be perfectly dried away. 


} peat ediy tried it, i 
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Method of Preserving #ruit 


Pears and apples take dinen days; strawberries only twenty - 
four hours. : 

The latter should be taken up ona silver ene -pronsed fork, 
and the stalk cut off without touching them, as the least pres- 
sure will cause them to rot. Take only the weve and fairest 
fruit. Thisis the most tender and difficult fruicto preserve 
but, if done with attention, will keep six months: there mus! 
not be more than a pound in cach yar. 

Choose a common eathern jar, with a stopper of the same 
which will fit close; the pears and apples, when sorted as eae 
must be wrapped up separately in soft wrapping paper; twist it 
closely about the fruit; then lay clean straw on the bottom, and 
a layer rot fruit; then a layer of straw ; and so on, till your vesse! 
be full; but you must not put more than a dozen ina jar; i! 
more, their weteht will bruise those at the bottom. 

Peaches and apricots are best stored up, wrapped each in soft 
aper, anc fue shred paper between the fruit, and also the lay- 
‘rs. Grapes must be stored tn the jar with fine shred papery 
which will k¢ ep one from touch Ine _ other as much as possi- 
b] > orsix bunches are the most which should be put into 
one jar; if they aie large, not so many ; for it 1s to be under- 
stood, that whenever you open ajar, i Midst use that day all 
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the fruit that is init. 
Strawberries, as well as peaches, should have fine shred paper 
nderand between tyem, in the place of straw, which Is only to 
ye used for apples and pears. Put in the strawberries and the 
yaper, layer by layer. When the jar ts full, put on the stopper, 
and have it well luted round, so as perfecuy to keep out the eir: 
a composition of rosin, or grafiing wax, Js best: let none of it 
eet’ within the jar, whitch is io be placed tn u temperate cellar 
Re sure to finish your process in the last quarter of the moon. 
Do not press the fruit; as any juice rupning out would spoil 
all below. H.R. 
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NAUTICAL ANRCLOTE. 
A seaman in a late war, wader the command of a worthy cap 
tain, ran from his quarters ; the sugmas thrown out by his ship- 
mates so harassed the man, that his | Life was a burther io bim 
An opportunity of a second action .09n occurred; the same 
man was made captatn of a gun.and behavea with as much ja- 
trepidity as any seaman in the ship. This proves Lerd Roches 
ter’s observaiion— 
a * That all men would be cowards if they durst.” 
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SOMETHING SINGULAR. 
Messrs. Enrrors, 

There is at this time at Mr. George Doeaver’s, in Harford 
County, Maryland, near Hail’s Cross Roads, a calf only three 
months old, which was kept ina yard with a ewe and 2 iamb— 
the ewe died when the cali was about six weeks old, when the 
Jamb took to sucking the calf, which now gives a suficiency of 
milk to support the lamb, and the calf appears as fond of it as 
though she were its dam. Palt. Pat. 
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From the Maryland Star. 

Phree men from Kent Island were fishing for Drum off Love 
Point, in about 25 feet water, and having been there a consider- 
able time without success, at length Haycock, one of the party, 
felt something move his line, and upon drawing it in, found that 
he had brought up a large earthen jug, and his hook, with the 
bait, within it; which being unable to extricate, he broke the 
jug in pieces; whento his utter surprize and astonishment, he 
discovered a large catfish fourteen inches in length, which had 
been enveloped in the jug, and swallowed his hook with the 
oait. It is supposed the jug was lost from some vessel, and 
having settled at the bottom in a perpendicular situation, the fish 
entered it when small,and being attracted by something in it, or 
not being able to find its way out, continued there unul grown 
too large to get out at Its mouth; and the bait having acciden- 
tally fallen into it, was seized with avidity by the fish. The jug 
must have been a long time at the bottom, as there was very 
ong grass, and se veral large oysters adhering to it. 

Attested by 
THomas GOoDHAND, 
HuGu LeGoc, 
e 20th, 1815 Sotomon Haycock. 





MILITARY ANECDOTE. 

At the battle of Dettingen, one of our most esteemed regi- 
nents gave way on the first onset of the enemy, and every man 
-etired with no small precipitation, a black trumpeter excepted, 
vho kept blowing his trumpet until he was surrounded by the 
enemy and t taken. After an exchange of prisoners, he returned 
-o England, where he was so much noticed, that the proprietors 
{both theatres gave him each a free benefit. The same regi- 
ment and the same black hero exhibited at Fontenoy: the for- 
mer regained their honor by astonishing acts of bravery, the lat- 
ter, in the height of the engagement, turned his white steed 
suddenly, and left the field. 

Being afterwards, before a court martial, desired to account 
tor a behaviour so very different from that which gained him so 
much applause, he replied,—Reproach had made them despe- 
rate, which, at that time (meaning the time of engagement) was 
not his case. 

How far his reply may be just we do not say, but his conduct 
agreed with the general opinion—that few men, however In- 
trepid, have the same proportion of courage at all times. 

; Eu. Mag 


PROGRESS OF THE FINE ARTS 
Among the valuable discoveries almost daily made in this 
country; we notice an improvement in the art of engraving, 
for which a patent has lately been issued. This improvement 
consists in a new method of etching the ornaments or end pie- 


ces of bank notes, which, it is said will ereatly increase the diff 
VOL. I. M 
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culty of counterfeiting them, and at the same time, enable the 
most inexperienced eye with facility to distinguish between the 
real and counterfeit note. This new mode of engraving was in- 


ie ee ee mene 


} 
i vented by Mr. H. 5. ‘Fanner of Philadelphia, and a company 
tH has been formed in that city, in which he is concerned, for the 
a purpose of executing cvery part of bank note plates with ele- 
by vance and despatch. The specimen which we have scen certain- 
4 iy does the company mach credit, and appears to us to possess 
; . high degree of finish. Itis contemplated, we are informed, 
| .omake the end pieces of all notes ofa similar denomination ex- 
4 actly uniform, and those of different denominations with a slight 
i degree of difference at one end, a circumstance which the mul- 

a tiplicity of bank notes is said to render absolutely necessary to 
' prevent the unwary from being imposed on. Noperson who 
ii does not devote himseif to the study of this subject can possibiv 
d make himself sufficiently acquainted with the almost infinite va- 
: riety of notes now in circulation to prevent his suffering from 

‘ounterteits. Nat. In. 
4 CHANKSGIING. 
f A Senmoy,* preached by the Rev. Dr. Blatchford, to the United Pres- 

i »yterian Congregations of Lansingburgh and Waterford, on the day of the 
iy late National Thanksgiving, Apr " 13, 1815, has been sent us by a friend, and 
nl sane with the highest interest. Nothing of the kind that we have seen 
ay of late is more excellent in its Kind, and we earnestly recommtend it to th: 
a ittention of our readers. To us it appears the effect of a strange infatuation, 

| when Christians insist on the noise and tumult of a procession, and a milita 
1 y show, as proper demonstrations of national gratitude and thanksgiving to 
- ihe Almighty ' And while we have learnt to make allowances for most di! 


ferences of opinion, we are particularly tenacious of our own opinion in this 
matter. From the noise and confusion of processions and parades, wit) 
lrums, trumpets, and the long train of et ceteras, we have gladly turned t 
he house of prayer, and listened to the songs of praise and the exercises of 
Religion, as far better adapted to the solemn occasion. At least we have 
‘magined this, while perusing the excellent Sermon before us, and we trust 
our readers will indulge m similar feelings and reflections. The following 
*xtracts are all that we can find room for 

‘“*Thankfulness to God is a solemn duty. 

This remark is intended to correct 2 mistake into which thousands are apt 
ia run: for rnultitudes, in all ages, have considered days of th: unksgiving, as 
seasons of feasting and carnal m nth. So the Isr aelites, when they had saecrifi 
ced to their idols, sat down to eat and drink, and rose uy p to play. This practice 
was consistent enough for idol:tors, but it cannot ce suitable for the wor 
ship pers of the true God. Christians should “sad better. True thankful! 
ness is immediately connected with humility. We are then most thankful, 

vhen we have upon our hearts the cleare st per ‘ceptions of the divine charac 
te? : and every proper view of th eC } le ory of God and his periee tions, will pro- 
duce that solemni ty which is characteristic of the duty. VThankfulness to 
God imphes a sericus recognition of his mercies, with all the circumstances 
which add lustre to th m. 

QO happy people of America! “ Give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good" 


i. Published bu Webster's and Shinner’s, Alban 
cy 
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Again consi der the recent instance of divine goodness in suddenly, and unex- 

ectedly, changing the rage of war inte the tranquility of peace. 

This bie sing’ of heaven is prominent. Letus, that we may feel it, look at 
the evils of war, connected with the blessings of peace—But where am I go 
ing ’——Shall I ace back to the origin of the war, and pronounce concerning 
its policy, and its morality; whether it was just and necessary * Shall ] look 
at the manner in which it was conducted, and give my opinion of the wisdom 
of our plans and points of operation ? Shall I look at its termination, and 
pronounce concermng the terms of peace, whether we have obtained the 
‘bjects of so tremendous a conflict ?--No, I will not. * * * 

But thank God we have peace / Yes, Brethren, we will thank God that we 
nave peace. No longer does the hoarse trumpet call our legions to the em- 
patiled plain—no longer does the loud cannon utter its roar of destruction— 
Our troops are returning to the habitudes of social life—Our frontiers hail 
their opponents as their friends, nor fear the deadly incursion to drive them 
from their homes by the flames of their own dwellings —Commerce is now 
flowing into its wonted channel—Our w harves are traetes with bus: 

cenes; and whatever depressions we may yet feel, the goodness of God hath 

given an ene rey, an enterprize to our country, Ww hich we trust, will at le ngti: 
overcome t the disadvantages of the present moment, and that we shall ye' 
ise a praise in the midst of the whole earth. May the guardian arm ot 
‘Jmnipotence surround us, and the presence of God be a glory in the midst 
of us! We dread now no foreign foe : let us beware of ourselves—our own 
bad passions—the rancor of party zeal, and whatever may embitter our 

blessi ngs and impair our felicity. Let us look for moral prine»ple and disin 
rested patriotism in our ru lors. , and be at peuce among ourselves. 

“My Brethren, I have done. U pon these altars you olles your thanksgiving 
to God in the name of Jesus Christ, through whose righteousness and blood 
lone we have access to lus throne. It is a righteous—a holy act: may God a 
accept it at your hands, and whilst he records. itin his remembranee, “Re ve 
for him,” and not for «nother; still be: ring it upon your hearts, that those 
who love him keep his commandments.’ 

p— 
A TOUR THROUGH vase E 
( Concluded from page 38._ 


—— 


While we had regarded, and conversed on the pompous mementos of am. 
eition’s fitful fever, 3 in our Way from Paris hither, the tour fine bronze horses, 
taken by Bonaparte from Venice ; had contemplated with aching sight, the 
lofty pillar, in imitation of Trajan’s, covered with the detail of the usurper’s 
victories, and, not unappropriately, those victories are engraved on the brass 
of the pieces of cannon he had taken: yet, with how much more interest, 
ind with what different feelings did our eyes reston that saloon, to which 
oor Marie Antoinette gave the appellation of the © Saloon of Peace !” This 

as her favourite apartment; and here, as Mr. Burke so elegantly remarks, } 
fancied I could see her “ Like the morning star, irradiating the sphere in 
which she moved.” 

My aunt and I stood some time in mute contemplation, as we were shewn 
the staircase by which the mob entered in October, 1789, for the purpose o! 
assassinating the Queen. ‘How do such subjects,” said Lady Diana, turning 
to my brother, “wean our wisbes from thg dangerous heights of greatness.” 
Shersaid no more: a tear trembled on the eye-lash of Henry, which, with 
mistaken shame, he dashed off, and affected a smile and shrug, which took 
no part in his real character. But when he turned from this spot, he, as well 
\s ourselves, regarded, with a stoical and calm observation, the unparalleled 

extent of the grand galery : it is two hundred and twenty-two feet long, 
thirty feet in breadth, and thirty-seven in height, and is lighted by seventeen 
windows ; the roof is painted with the martial exploits of Louis XTV. 

We inspected the opera-house ; it is on a magnificent scale, but to me 
there seems a gloomy heavy kind of splendid melancholy to hang over it 
nor can all the smiling groups here represented, of Health, Plenty ond Peace. 
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chase away a kind of weariness and prejudice which all our party seemed | 
experience. The boxes appear dull and unsociel; their form is oval, and 
they are separated from each other by vaulted sections. Daniel Detoe says -~ 


** Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
** The Devil always builds a chapel there.” 


But our transition was from the theatre to the chapel, and which is a su 
perb monument of the munificence of Louis XIV.: it was finished in the 
year 1710. The piece of marble which forms the altar, is the most rare and 
exquisite in its kind ever seen ; the orchestra is large enough to hold cighty 
persons. -Wondertul to tell, this chapel has not suffered a single injury 
trom the fury of the revolution, but remains in the same state as when Louis 
XVI. and his family used to frequent it. 

The hbrary is detached from the palace: with how much interest did we 
turn over the leaves of a few books, wherein were little marginal notes and 
observations in the hand-writing of Louis and Marie Antoinette ! The 
Queen’s chief stud.es seem to have been English novels translated into 
French. 

We next visited the Park and Gardens : the latter are adorned with some 
; but all our interest was engrossed by the inspection of 
Gr mat and Li Tre mon At the tormer we saw the superb study of Boni- 
parte; in it was placed a « ‘astly sofa, covered with white satin, frit ied with 
gold, and the letter N. multiplied, xs one may say, in the most conspicuous 
situations: this served the ct-devant conqueror of Europe for a seat ; but 
can we wonder at this ostentatious display of the letter N. on the sofa, when 
it was placed on the high altar of the church of Notre Dame, that the French, 
even at their devotions, might have their thoughts occupied chiefly wi 
him ? 


We were shewn the elegant toilette of Maria Louisa, of gold !—Query 


very fine statues 


. 


this that famous gold toilette, of which we have heard so much, b 


longing to Marie Antoinette? We have been credibly informed, that it 
passe} into the possession of the Ex- -Empress Josephine, therefore, most 
likely 11 beeame an imperial donation in the hands of the —e 

Maria Louisa is extremely pépular here, and her memor Vis iu rishe 


Was not 


, 


ith enthusiastic attection: all a od wives cite her as 4 seiters O! conjug: | 
love : and let not this be wondered at; her eee youth, when firs‘ 
united to Bonaparte, warranted the opinion, that her heart was totally di 
ene at ed ve was the father ofher child, and to use the words of my fayou 
it di ble PY — 
ee her he might be gentieness 4 


liowever, he certainly was — lucky in his wives : to Josephine he owed 
every thing: ud lier gentlen ess and forbearance deserved a better tate: her 
servants now sincerely lament her, and speak of her as the best and most i) 
duicent of mistresses. Exeuse this digression; and now I return to the 
Pa & and Ga “den ) ot Versathle 

The cleganc pavillion of Maria Lomisa, to which she and the little King of 
Flome took frequent exenrsions, rises hke a fairy palace amidst the sylvan 
scene: her boudonm and dressing-room seem as if built and decorated by the 
hands of Genn and fiirics. Ulere, the man, who seemed to delight only ith 
scenes of war, would often etre) and repose from the toils of ambition. 
the charms of conjugal and parental happiness ; and here, we may 
magne, thateven his turbulent mind felt some moments of domestic ple:- 
sure in the quiet society of his wife and child. 

Trianon was called in the twelfth century Triarnum, and Louis XT\ 
purchased it of the Abbey of St. Genevieve, 1663. It has been called th 
“Region of Flowers,” from the profusion of those treasures of Flora, which 
abound in every part 

tt is not in the power of the pen to deseribe the beauties of Little Tria. 
oon : a charming temple, dedicated to Love, stands in the midst of artifi 
e 


o \ ~l- mh Pr.399 T . * £ . 4 ; rt 4 fysyy" 
albrocks: a number of cottag s, now falling to picees, prove the form 
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ural beauty of the scene, and mark the charitable disposition of the unfor- 

unate and elegant female who planned the adorning of this delicious spot 
ihe surrounding gardens are laid out in the true English style; and the 
little elegant pavihon, paved with marble, the farm and mill, with the pic- 
turesque prospect of a country church, form an indescribable and interest 
ing assemblage of objects, which to appreciate justly, it is requisite to be- 
hold. 

After viewing the beauties of Le Petit Trianon, we quitted Versailles, 
nd where, perhaps, you will think I have detained you too long. One even 
ng last week, we all visited the Frescati, which is situated on the Boulevards, 

ut the extremity of the Rue de la Loi. Nothing can be more tastetully fitted 

up than this little evening lounge ; the entrance is by a gallery, lined with 

mirrors, Which leads into a square, and large building, where, from divers 

apartments, you are furnished with refreshments: nothing is paid for en 

| rance, but it is expected that the visitors will take some ice, orgeat, or 
weetmeats ; and by the profits arising therefrom, the proprietors are ena 

t : d to keep up the expense of this place of amusement. At the end of th 

‘incipal walk in the garden, there are small pillars erected on each side, 

twined with woodbine and passion flowers ; you nextarrive at a beautii 


, erotto ; the walks are ornamented, as well as lighted, by Stutules, eat h o} 
which holds a lamp initshand. ‘The most fashionable hour for visiti * th: 
lac eis at ten o ‘clock at night - the amusement consists in chatting wv ith 
he tic nds we meet, < inking lemonade, or eating ices: and this c cil 
, 1 | Se : 
rounge seems to heated st idolized by the Parisians. 
We had truly a treat last night, at one of the assemblies, held at the house 


f the learned and witty Baroness de Si—l. It was, indeed, “ The feast of 
‘ | he fi r of |» A ¢ all leliot ul . -art wae intrAadnred 
ison and the iOW OF sou A sma ae entiu conce®rt Was invrodauced, 
id gave a zest to the literary subjects winch were continually started ; 
wh le they were So various, and introduced with such a peculiar grace and 
fulness by the ace omplished hostess, that the evening flew away with a 
Jerits we never befo re oy emp in any other circle in Paris : ; the kind- 
ness and hospitality of this lady are extreme; and this I need not tell you, as 
ou often e€ xperienc ed their fect -S curing her welcome Stay ™ Fngia nd 
We have just received a card of mvitation to one of her dinner partie 
hich takes place in a fortnight 


After mention of this admirable woman, this true mirt tt I o. 
mv pen cannot descend to trace anv thing of the trivolous and moilev scenes 


f public amusement in Paris EMILY. 


CONTRASTED JOYS—A REAL FACT. 

The Rey. James Harvey was once riding ina stage coach with 
a gay young lady, who expatiated, in a very lively manner, upor 
the pleasures of the theatre. Indeed, (said she) Lenjoy much 
happiness before I go, in anticipation ; and when lam there, my 
pleasure is indescribable ; and the recollection of the scene af- 
fords me much happiness the following day.” 

Mr. H. replied, “ And is that all the happiness, madam, the 
theatre affords you? Isthere not “one joy beside!” Have you 
forgotten the hafipiness it will afford you zn the hour of death ? 

‘The youth, struck with the scene of eternity, which opened 
to her imagination, was brought under genuine conviction of sin 
and the vanity of fugitive amusement, and to partic ipate in the 
solid pleasures of religion. The following hymn is predicated 
ipon the above anecdote : 


ifow great my “ple asures at the pla 
\ ie on . tosh . ra to sav’ 
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Amusement surely all divine! 

Be such amusements always mine 
First, there’s the joy T always know, 
Before the hour arrives to go; 

And whenI’m there—-but w vho can say 
What are my raptures at the play ! 
Besides, the rare collected ; joy 

Next day affords me sweet employ. 
‘That may be true, (a friend replied) 
ae is there not one joy beside ? 

You have not mention’d—tell me w hy, 
The joys of plays when call’d to die ?— 
Perhaps a thunderbolt from heaven 
Might then have less contusion given. 
The gay young lady felt the smart, 
Conviction seiz’d her wounded hear’ 
No more she boasts her former joys, 
Religion now her thoughts, employ: : 
False pleasures can no more amuse, 
Superior bliss she now pursues. 

happy change! eo aay, and tells you why, 
ReEiGioNn’s Jors will last when called—rTo D1F 








We copy the following lines from the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 
i758, and are persuaded that though they may not be new, they will ve 


be acceptable to every pious reader 


A SOLILOQUY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH YARD 
BY THE REY. MP. MOORE OF CORNWALTD. 
Srnuck with religious awe, and solemn dread, 
i view these gloomy mansions of the dead 
Around me tombs in mixt disorder rise, 
And in mute language teach me to be wise 
Time was these ashes liv’d—-a time must nes 
When others thus may stand—and ake at me 
4 jarming thotght ! no wonder ’tis we dread 
Q’er these un com fortable vaults to ms, 
Where blended lie the aged and the voung, 
The rich and poor an undistinguish’ d cam 
Death conquers all, and time’s ; subduing hand 
Nor tombs, nor marble-statues can Withsiand 
Mark yonder ashes in confusion spread ! 
Compare earth’s living tenants with her dead ! 
How striking the resemblance, yet how just! 
Once life and soul informed this mass or dusi ; 
Around these bones now broken and decay’d, 
The streams of life in various channels play’d 
Perhaps that skull so horrible to view 
Was some fair maid’s, ye Belles as fair as you , 
These hollow sockets two bright orbs c ontain’d 
Where the loves sported, sad in triumph rei ign'c d 
Here glow’d the “ps, there white as Parian sione 
The teeth dispos’d in beauteous order shone 
This is life’s goal-—no farther can we view, 
Beyond it, all is wonderful and new ; 
© deign some courteous ghost / to let us know 
What we must shortly be, and you are now ! 
Sometimes you warn us of approaching fate, 
Why hide the know ledge of your present state 
















































Poetry. 


With joy behold us tremblingly explore 
rh’ unknown gulph, that you can fear no more ? 

The grave has eloquence—its lectures teach 

{n silence, louder than divines can preach ; 
Hear what it says—ye sons of folly hear! 
It speaks to you—O give it then your ear! 
tt bids you lay all vanity aside, 

O what a lecture this for human pride * 
The elock strikes twelve—how solemn is the sound ! 
Hark, how the strokes trom hollow vaults rebound ! 
They bid her hasten to be wise, and show 
ifow rapid in their course the minutes flow. 
See yonder yew—how high it lifts its head! 
Around their gloomy sh: = the branches spread ! 
Old and decay’d, it still retains a grace 
And adds morésolemn ‘tere to the place. 

Whose tomb 1s this ? it aa) 3; "us Myra’s tomb, 


Pluck a from the varia in beauty’ s fairest bloom. 
Attend ; Sea ve though aoc una d ve pay 
for Mir ad a ied ul nes her Fil ‘pl _ Jd: i) ! 


js 


rhe grave, cold by ridearoom ! clasp’d her in its arms, 
And the worm rioted upon her charms. 

In yonder tomb the old .dvare les 
Once he was rich—the world esteemed him wise : 
yor ye: 5 Reig: gent rep labour’d in his mind, 

all his thourhts were to the world confin’d : 

oe ith came ani ok’d for—from his grasping hands 
Down dropt his bags, and mertgages of lands. 

Beneath that sculptur’d pompous marble stone ’ 
Lies vou ithful Flori 10, AZ ad tie nty-one 
Cropt like a flow’r, he wither’d in his bloom, 
Cho’ flatvring Lif e had promis’d years to come ; 
Ye silken sons ye F! ring yf tl age 
Who tread in giddy maze life’s flow’ry stage ! 
Mark here the end of man, in F rie see 


~ ‘ae 


mh = 


es aT ee es Tee 
What vou, anG all the sons of ea th shall ve 
} - Ih + — a 

There low in dust the vain J/frtensio hes 
Whose splendour once we view’d with envious eves 
Pitles and arms his pompous marble g grace, 
VE * af } no | > , . I 1} rare 
With a Lo end LLIS’ ry OT iilS iO Dic racc 5 


Still after death h S Vanity survives, 

And on his tomb ali of Hortensio lives 
Around me as I turn my wand’ring eve 
Unnumber’d graves in awful prospect rise 
Whose stones say only when their owners diec 

ite Mma, or ¢ ced, and to whom ailied. 


On others pompous epitaphs are spread 
In mem’ry of the virtues © the a 
Vain waste of praise! since fiatt’ring or sin 
Che judgment day alone ' v mill make asia 
How silent is this little sp ot of ground ! 
{low melancl holy looks each object round 
Here man dissolv’d in shatt ter’d rum hes 
So fast a-sleep—as if no more to rise ; 
"Tis strange to think how these dead bones can 
sap into form, and with new heat revive 
Or how this trodden earth to life shail wake, 
Know its old place, its former figure take ! 
But whence these fears ? wh len the last (rumpet sour 


TI ro’ hp Ly'} Yo > 408 ar " - oe, motes st hy : 
aaa belek ‘Ay ANSE fo ¢ th’s east OUunNn 
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hae | The dead shail quit these tenements of clay, 
4B And view again the long extinguish’d day ;— 
ee ae ft must be so—the same Almighty pow’r 
i i From dust who form’d us, can from dust restore 
k i Chear’d with this pleasing hope, I safely tru 
ey Jehoval’s pow’r to raise me from the dust. 
ee | On his ‘untailing promises rely, 
te And all the horrors of the grave defy. 
ie f Cornwall, March 16. 
ie ome 
i LINES 
va iT ritten on the passage of the Steam Boat Fuuton, captain Brier, from 
ie New-York to Hartford, May 10, 1815. 
bf 4 What galliot gay, with silken streamers flying, 
ie a On thy fair wave, Connecticut, 1s plying ? 
+ Like Cle ‘opatra’s barge, st: ately she moves 
H 4 Along thy meads, thy banks, thy fields and groves 


With friendly prow thy gentle tides divi iding, 
By unseen power on thy ‘calm bosom gliding, 
No canvass swelling to the devious eales, 
7% Nor lab’ring oars supply the want of sails 
Impelld alone by steam’s resistless force, 
Like Triton’s car she drives her even course, 





M in gallant trim majestic, gracefully along 
fs She speeds, the wonder of the grazing throne 
te °*Tis she ! "tis Fertron’s self—(lament ed name 
i Accept the sigh of homage to thy fame) 
He *Tis Fuiron’s Steani-Bout , sWiftest, surest, best, 
Pi Where his unrivall’d genius stands confest— 
+ si) The Fulton opening to our eager sight, 
Be Filling each eye with new and strange de ‘igh 
ar She comes, a flying caravan of state, 
* In rich convenience, eminently great ; 
“i All that the luxury of land affords, 


Supply and variegate her sumptuous boar 
All that our ease or health or wants demand 
Are prometyy y furnished by the ready “IY 
Without fatigue our journey we pursue, 
Pleasure or business, or whate’r our view 


ee eee 
- 
aad 


we. Safe from the rigor sof our varying clime, 

a4 As ease or pleasure prompts we pass the tyme 
i Nor storm nor calm impedes our rapid way, 
' ft Phy laws, O Steam ! all elements obey. 
Hl Then welcome, thou, thrice welcome to our tide 
1B Fulton, the traveller’s friend, Columbia’s pride 
Lae While distant climes shall long regard thy ¥ orih 
laBe More grateful still, the land that gave thee birtt 
eG © master of the giant. -might of steam, 

% Shall hail thy genius as a gift supreme, 

; And greet thy labors with the just applay 


Of ve meral patronage and favoring laws. 
Cc mnecticut, the arts and science’ frien 
Not slow to Gel. nor tardy to comment 
To sterling merit just, to genius try 
The public good kep t we ‘adily in view 
Thy name, OF ulton, ever will res ‘pect, 
Thy works encourage and thy rights protect ; 
Thy benefits enhance, thy cifts encrease, 
And all thy labors crown with the rich fraits of pears , 
CONNECTICUTEN Si*. 
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AMERICAN REGISTER. 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 
Washington, July 1% 
Copy of a letter from captain Biddle to commodore Decatur, dated 
U. S. sloop Hornet, off Tristan a’ Acunha, March 25, 1815. 

Smm—IL have the honor to inform you, that on the morning of the 23d inst 
it half past ten, when about to anchor, off the north end of the island of 
Vristan d’ Acunha, a sail was seen to the southward and eastward, steering 
to the westward, the wind fresh from the 8. S. W. Ina few minutes she had 
passed on to the westward so that we could not see her for the land. I im- 
mediately made sail to the westward, and shortly after getting sight of her 
again, perce.vced her to bear up betore the wind. I hove .to for her t> come 
down to us. When she had approached near, I filled the main topsail, and 
continued to yaw the ship, while she continued to come down; Ww caring oc 
cas.omuly to prevent her passing under our stern. At 1 40 P. M. being 
nearly within musket shot distance, she hauled her wind on the starboard 
ack, hoisted English colors, and fired a gun. We immediately luffed to, 
sean our ensign, and gave the enemy a broadside 

The action being thus commenced, a quick and well directed fire was 
kept up trom this ship, the enemy gradually drifting nearer to us, when at 
th. 55m. he bore up, apparently to runus on board. As soonas f perce:ved 
he would certainly fall on board, { called the boarders so as to be a to 
repel any attempt to board us. At the instant every officer and man reps 
ed to the quarter-deck, where the two vessels were coming in contact, and 
-ugerly pressed me to permit them to board the enemy: but this I would 
not permit, as it was evident from the commencement of the action tha at our 
fire Was greatly superior both in quickness and in effect. ‘The enemy’s bow 
sprit came in between our main and mizen rigging, on our starboard s.de, 
affording him an opportunity to board us, if such was his design, but no at 
tempt was made. There > was a consider: ible swell on, and as the sea lifted 
us ahead, the enemy’s box my: rit carried away our sea shrouds, stern dayits 
and spanker boom, and he hung upon our larb oard quarter. At this mo- 
ment an oiicer, who was afterw ards reco; clei to be Mr. M‘Donaid, the 
Grst heutenant, and the then commanding officer, called out that they had 
surrendered. Idiurected the marines and musket-men to cease firing, and, 
while on the taffrail asking if they had surrendered, I received a waund in 
the neck. 

The enemy jtist then got clear of us, and his foremast and bowsprit being 
voth gone, and perceiving us wearing to give hima fresh broadside, he again 
called out that he had surrendered. It was with difficulty I could restrain 
my crew from firing into him again as he had certainly fired into us after 
surrendering. From the firing of the first gun, to the last time the enemy 
ered out he had surrendered, was exactly 22 minutes by the watch. She 
proved to be his B. M. brig «© PB enguin, mounting sixteen 32 pound carronades, 
two long 12s, a 12 pound carronade on the topgall: int forecastle, with swivels 
on the ¢ capstern and in the tops. She had a spare port forward, so as to figh* 

both her long guns ofa side. She sailed from England in September last. 
She was shorter upon deck than this ship by two fe ‘et, but she had a greater 
length of keel, greater breadth of beam, thicker sides, and higher bulwarks, 
than this ship, and was in all respects, a remarkably fine vessel of her class. 

The enemy acknowle dge a complement of 152; 12 of them supernumerary 
marines from the Medway, 74, received on board in consequence of their be- 
ing ordered to cruise for the American privateer Young W asp. They ac- 
knowledge, also, a loss of 14 killed and 28 wounded ; but Mr. Mayo, who 
was in charge of the prize, assures me that the number of killed was cer- 
tainly greater. Among the killed is Capt. Dickenson, who fell at the close 
oF the action, and the boatswain ; among the woun ded, is the second lieu. 

enant, purser, and two midshipmen. Bach of the midshipmen lost a leg. 
We received on board in all, one hundred and eight persons, four of whom 
aave since died of their r wounds if % ing remover d the priso ners, and taker 

YOL. I, N 
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90 Mediterranean Squadron. 


on board such provisions and stores as would be useful to us, I scuttled the 
Penguin, this morning, before daylight, and she went down. As she wes 
completely riddled by our shot, her for emast and bowsprit both gone, and 
her mainmast so crippled as to be incapable of being secured, it seemed un- 
advisable, at this distance from home, to attempt sending her to the U. States 
This ship did not receive a single round shot in her hull, nor any material 
wound in her spars; the rigging and sails were very much cut ; but having 
bent a new suit of sails and knotte d and secured our rieging, we are nov 
completely ready in all respects, for any service. We were exght men short 
f com plement, and had nine upon the sick list the morning of the action 
Enclosed is a list of killed and wounded. I lament to state that heutenant 
Conner 1s wounded dangerously. I feel great solicitude on his account, as 
ie is an officer of much promise, and his loss would be a serious one to the 
pi asing part of inv duty, to ac Gua int you that the conduct of 


heuts. Conner and Newton, Mr. Mavo, acting het . Brownlow of the marines, 


saliy o master Roman Vv, al d the other othe. re... { MeN end marines J have 
the honor to ¢ und, was in the highest degree creditable to them, and 
calls for my warmest recommendation. LTcannot, mide: do justice to their 
merits. T! tisfaction which was diffused throughout the ship when it 
Was siielaskaiie’ that the Stranger Was an ¢ nemy’s : loop of war. and the alac 
rity with whic h every one re Pp: irec tO quarters, fully assure a nic that the ir 
conduct in action would be marked with coolness and intrepidity. Thave the 
honor te be, your obedient servant, J. BIDDLE. 
oars 


New so May 19, 1815 
MEDITERRANEAN SQUADR 


saded yesterday morning the U. S. squadron, unde “4 e command of com. 
tore Decatur, for the Mediterranean, consisting of—- 
Fricates Guerriere, (Com. Decatur’s tlam ship) Captain Lewis ; Macedonian, 
{laptain Jone Conste! on, Capt. Gordo! : » of war Ontario, Cap 
i 
Aliot; Brigs Epervier, Capt. Downs; Fire Flv,* Rogers ; Fiambean, Nichol- 
1; Spark, Gamble ; Schs. Spitfire, Dalla ind Yorch, Chaunce 
We inde ( | whole « tne sauna! } I'¢ re t te \ t Gibr tar 
Win. Shaler, e our commiss! pnpomtcd by our gorernment to 
treat of pesce with the Dev of Algiers, embarked on board of the Guerriere. 
When Commodore Decatur and Captain Jones cot into the cig at the foot of 
the battery, to go on board of their ships, the ci zens grave them three hearty 
cheers as afarewell. Before they return, i hoped they will effect a liber- 


An % } 2n¥ 4 = amie kh 2 4 i, — } 4] I} | ewacat nr 
ion oOo: the captive Americans id m slavery by the Dev ot Almers: d 


7 ! : - 4 - .? ° tee : — 
nastise tne savage tyrant ior ine crue it i€S he has in flict d upon our coun. 


BA > Rastan Gazette, of Tn 
ME ERR ANEAN SQ UADRON 5 ATLEI 


"T} envanran far +! fad itor : } tay We .etence ef 4} 

Ahe squacron for Lic Mediterranean sailed ve: eraay, Consisting’ OF the 

. : ’ - 
is 


iGilowinge vesse 


Ind pendenc e, Ke, Com. B ridge, Capt. Crane; Sloop Erie, Captain 
Ridgely ; Bri ig C. ippewa, Lt. Com’dt. Reid ; Sch’r. Lynx, Lieutenant Storer. 

The squadron hal been detained some days past n consequence of the fa- 
depende having been on trial, found rather crank with the heavy metal 
she had on board, which consisted 


n er. The lowe r 
7 


¥ , 
e idle and iower aiecCaA, a ) 
’ eI 
h® midd 


‘¢ cast considerably 


of all $2 pound rs—-90 wuns; lon ¢ cuns 
+ +h + 1} saiek all 1 > 
on tre i i 
} 
‘ 


d carronac 
heavier th deck, 
and have been taken out, and their place has been supplied by 24 pounders 
in heu of the former, which change has lighted her about 50 tons—The 
pilots left the squadpon at half past 2 PLM 5 SPAT 9 5 leagues from the light 
house, under a press of sail, standing to the eastward, witha good breeze at 
W.N. W. The Independence outsailed the remainder of the squadron, and 
spared them her light sails. 


deck guns wet 


* This vessel, having sprung her leases put back to New-York, whence she again sailed 
the } “wr aon the 16th July 
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EBRA TEIN, 


o-¥ ork, July 6, 1815. 


1 Anniversary of our National Ind dependence was celebrat ed 
the mosi lively demonstrations of joy. The firin § oi Can- 

“bells ushered in the morning. The first brigade of artil- 
ner’s regiment of horse artillery, &e. under cannes’ ot 
Curtenius formed in the Park, in front of the city hall, 


; 


where the troops were reviewed by Major-Generals Morton, Stedcdiford, 
M ipes, and W ard, accompani d by the Mayor and Common Counci l, the 
Members of the Council of Appointment, several U. S. Officers, and the 


officers of the F: 
numerous, 


Phe 


ind 


Corti! 
\ 


were uncommonly 
and fashion of the city 


attach- 


h frigate Hermione. The 
arised a preat p rt of the 


Sp lend a. 


epectators 
t 
benuts 
at 
‘ 


‘Tt 


The different 


appearance of Wie n societie: 
ed t > the two ereat Pp ul ties wich » divide the public, agre eably ti 1 ne Sige al 
ments p ib]; hed ifiis p wer, W alts = 8! in procession - one to th © VW ashing- 
ton Hall, and the other to the Circus, to hear the customary oration ; and i 
the evening the public gardens, the theatre, and ev ry place of fashionable 
amusement, were crowded. The day was uncommonly fine, and no material 
accident occurred to lessen the general festivity 

he Steam Frigate Fulton the first, went to sea, and returned in about 
seven hours, after « cruize of which a nautical gentleman who was on board 
has furnished the following particulars :-— 

* July 4th, at 10 minutes past nit , A. M. left the wharf at Corlear’s Hook, 
running over the tide, which is stronger at this place than at any other in 
the neighborhood of New-York, at the rate of one and one fourth mile per 
hour Several eentlomen hav nie arrived on | d, who did not arrive pre- 
vious to leaving th harf, put about, run across, passing near Brooklyn, re- 
crossed, passing near the Battery up the Hudson as iar as Aibany Basin 
where she put about at ten minutes after ten. In proceedmg for Sandy 
Hook, run into the Kill tides near the residence of Gov. Tompkins, arrived 
at sea in three hours and eight minutes ; sent a boat and brought a pilot on 
board that had piloted a brig 

“ On our arrival sea, the machinery was stopped, the heim put to star- 
board, she went about until her head was towards New-York when the 
helm was righted. Returned to New-York in three hours and fifteen minutes, 
landing the Comn rs and other gentlemen at the Battery. Her boat 
“+ - } . } —_— : 1 « } o hy +} so} 3 : t ‘ Peer 
returning, | t lL, and a3 do at her birth Coriaer’s rlOok at forty 
minutes after five; having run the distance of at least forty five miles fron 
Albany Basin to sea, and returning, in the short space of six hours and 
twenty-thire minutes.” 

rhe whole distance supposed to be run in the course of the eight hours 
and twenty-stx minutes that she was undet y, is fftv-three miles, and a 
considerable part ¢ f that distance AGAINST t de, ei no sauset. The 
wind, during t cruise, was for and against near! lL. We couid 
not however, help notice ng, that.of many vessels comin; om Sandy 
Ho is with th i n mes the quartel and at other umes ab in, 
but on ld any way with her, a light flat sloop ; she however, was }| ft at 
considerable distance aster Not a singie accideni occurred on board to 
mar the pleasures ot the day 

oa 
’ LNNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE 


Baltimore, July 5, 1815. 
Yesterday the anniversary of American Independence was celebrated, iti 
Las city, ina style no less brilliant and interesting than novel. After the 
day was ushered in by the usual firing of cannon, the military, in handsome 
equipment and numbers, appeared under arms; formed on Washingtor 
Square, and in Market and Gay-streets ; and at half past ten o’clock mareh- 
ed out to How: rd’s re §, the spot upon which is to be erected che first 


monument of nati 


The military were ac Siinipikaterd by an imi 


et 
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rane tl Ba anid a if y} 


Baltunore never before exlubited such a vast assemblage of people, adorned 


by so much female 


country 


and tow i 


Vew-York, Alderino Sheep 
lowed by the numerous and honorable fraternity of masons 


beauty. Persons were present from all che neighboring 
s, to witness the s splendid < fee cle |= On reaching the ap 





poinied place, the arrange ments, previously pub lished in the newspapers, 
were carried into effect, with adi g nity ty and ‘solem MLN becomu £ the ocCus.on 
Viusic, a salute of 39 suns, an clegutit and patriotic addre ‘SS by James A. 
Buchanan, Esq. and prayer, introduced the ceremony of pi cing the corner 
stone of the Washingion Monument, which was pertormed by the Pres.dent 
of the Managers, aided by Governor Winder and Colonel Howard, in Musonic 


tyle. 


A grand s: 


lute of 100 Uns from Colonel Harris’s regiment of artille- 


ry, al id three rounds trom the infantry, concluded the forms of of the d: iy. The 


whole 
and we 


scene Was 


are re 0. 


characterized by ha armOny, cheerfulness, and reeularity ; 


Aes 


ced to add, th: it no accent > ho disorder, occurred to inat 


the jov produced by the occasion Pat. 


We iniended to insert the Re poris, Ke of the Committees in New-York, 
incident to the liberal donation of the Copeiunt lament in this Number, but 


they 


are necessarily deferred ; and in the meantime, we give the following 


brief notice to our Readers. 


The Common Council of New-York, have resolved to appropriate the ex 
tensive building at present naeapane as the Alms-house, situate in the rear of 
she city hall, to the use of the several societies in that city instituted 
ihe promotion of literature and the fine arts. It is contemplated io appro- 
priate the 3d floor, 26V feet in length, with an arched ceiling, to be hgited 
trom above, tor the casts, paintings, Ke. belonging to the academy of fine arts; 
ihe second floor, with the exception ot the wings, to the accommodation ot 


: Se 
scudder’s 


Museum of Natural History. The first floor to be suitably divi- 


ded, for the use of the City Library, Historical Society, U.S. Milit ary Philo- 
~~ ical Society, 
ding a cabinet of mineralogy, models and draw ings of mac hinery, utensils, 


XC. 


and New-York Literary and Philosophical Society, inclu. 


ppcrtauung toagr me ure and the arts. The basement story to be con- 


ver ted into a chem cal labor atory. 

This liberal pol.ey on pe it ut of the Common Council, while it reflects 
upon its members, wsugurs auspiciously to the science and literature 
of our state. 


eredit 


rrr oe 
A ~ Ud. 
ie 


ME RINOES. 


-The number and grades of Sheep owned by gentlemen residing within one 


nile of the Cenure of the town of Pitisfield, Mass. are ascertained to be as 
igliows 
Full blood Merinoes, - . - ¢ 


“y 


A 
15-161 bloods, - . : . 388 
-Sttr bloods, . - - ; £98 
5—-4th bloods, - : - 99900 
5-8 bloods ~ - 170 
i-2 bloods . . ; . S048 
1-4:h bloods - - - 8 
Common shecp, - ss 
Total number of Sheep, $47 % ! 
We congratul our countrymen upon tie shumating prospect which 
ais instance of wduvidual enterprise promises for the encourarement and 
pport of American M.vafactures—a subject upon which no true Amer- 
Cun cai be Cold or sidulilercnt—Sun, June, 1815 
pa 
Vew-York, Mav 7. 
On Monday Jast commenced the sale, by auction, of the Pews im the new 
Cauiv Ca trad OF Si. Patrick. ‘There are 195 Pews in the church, but 
GINY C4 resold On that day, which brought 37,500 dollars. ~ Twelve 
of thy Lae aycrarred 1GO) dolla 








Niagara Frontier. British Law Da 


Wooden Lew —We were yesterday shown a wooden leg and foot, made ! 

‘aptuun Benjamin T. Adams, an invalid at the Marine Hospital, Charles 
town. che symmetry appears perfect, and the points of the knee, ankle 
and toes are rendered movable by spiral springs, so as to make them ex 
tremely convement in walking or sitting. Several officers depmved 
their natur: il ke gs by the chances of war » liave adopted those made by cap- 
tain Adams and ; pprove of them.— Best. Pat. 


FROM NIAGARA 


a ae ee ae Ea en ee ae . 
i¢ Lady of the Lake arrived off Fort Niagaz ron 


On Tuesday last, 1] lavara, from 
Sackei’s Harbor. Major Brown, who came in her, brought orders to the com 
manding ¢ ee on thisstation, for the troops which had ke ft, and which were 
preparing to leave this place, for different destinations, to return and continue 
he 


4 


ee et a nd 
re until further orders. Inconsequence of which the 10th and 12th 


F } } 1- a as awrert Ty rs ] S ene 
Mechs wl 1¢ h }) id emba Ked were lan ea. Phe JL h had i } 


— ‘ a c. 
AUCCCUCA LOO Far 


rep- 


to De countEermanded The 4th had saited ior Sac ce L POOr before he 
; le Thth hacl : me v 
Hic rs We ime Lan On yt4 ri Cc avVul h $s Deen ora anus i i “OI Nias ra The 
4 
4 ‘ ye . ‘ * + : . > = = 
Gr Ss 0 his n ‘ } is not certain) k I “s } WEVEr, DIC ably 
, , 
’ . ) hia , ts C) Wart t : e , , . hes: 
{ ‘ ) ei » LEIe & } eC «4 ono yeelh © i rc «(Oe uc hy {ai 2s who nav2> 
, 4 ar} . + - , ‘ “i Fontan . * © 
bu i MAdIes (i ACLISVOS f iC iV LiLi€s A ” ] Sil, We under- 
' 
4 ? ‘ 1 . " . re } ' } me . 
S ey rhe ! . ‘ f i 1m ¢ are 
: Se \ ul s | MI } ‘ 3 « id aiivs iS «hl ase Ulbg a ia SO 
‘ j + 4 7 ~ «} 4 - 
tor n that V.Cin g «ti O Lun POSssessioOh Ci I OSL aS SOON 
s 
4 3.4 j } ? 7 . s - 
iS tLli¢ 3 \ ‘ i iit 4 i J Ce ailil a Ca cted sere 
, re \t : tr ns kets HH ] r The nate fi hece . 
ij iTeW Gavs, trom . CRY bisa WI) ai X bit bi OF case “troops has 
oecn alt 4 COl ( nce oF ipbreac > I pees wnces to wie westward 
. } } 
‘ > i 7 
\{ 10) {. il i A f \ =a ee ee! C The nerc ‘ 
mm - 
KB c 3 JSJO6UTNC 
~ 
rc =? 
il YANKEES IN VIRGINIA 
1, * 2 , | ~ 
«' ‘ wh 


mMmiv DV hes misrenuit in vis . UNiea scucmMes vi «CQuirinsS Weait! 
*} } _ “<a } Fe ceca WY F we ‘ a . = : 
The schooners Lucina and Hium, of Dartn i, and sloop Fairplay, « 
ey ee em ee } — iam ' es —— 
i Nii ideipina, Have DEEN Tol ule Gays p slLadragg ing apout the anchs race 
- i aS hb ert Dan . wnhaven Pays — what ‘ } “ 
ground of the Bb) tis! >QeUAG ymin Lynhave B\, 101 ahe;ors, &c. and ves 
ee . } "4 +} } at ; — ‘ | ® 
teradav came Nn Wih nine of those articies and tf complete C2odies, one ¢ 
Winch is apparently 1 Ahern rs had » dithe } t 
i . i i til ‘ A i ‘ aot diner 27h JJ. B &ii€} 


BRi ris ii LAW 
An act to prevent Foreign Goods of certain descriptions being brouchifrom 
the U mite d States of America into Canada: and to allow 
titv of Worst ted Yarn to be exported trom Great Britain to 
April, 1815.) 
Wurereas it is expedient that foreign coods and commodities not of 
growth oF po territones of t] nit 


c" 


< . i aa i ye ‘ 

brough wm the SaiGd LeEPrritories OV inka ma nav pM 2 Besithlh QR ual a ac = ; inte 

the provinces of Upper and Lower Canad, to the prejudice of the trad 
. } ~ } i y } 1 . 

earried on by sea from the United Kingdom tothe ssid provinces — Be 


therefore enacted by the kine’s- most excellent Majesty v and with 7 
advice and consent of a Lords spiritual Dora 
this present Parhament assembled, and by the authority of the same. tha 


J 
a 
a 


Ai ‘ it A i \ i ©€ sacl - © 
mi goods or comm: ait les Whnatsoever, except aes ci and COMMOUilies oF tthe 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the territories of the United States o! 


America, shall be brought from the territories of the said United Stats 


Ameinca, by inland navigation or land carriage, inte the provinces of Upp: 
"Sh. . = . . * 
and Lower Canad: ay under the penaity of the torieciture of the said foods a 
’ . & : ze 
commodities, or the value thereof, torether with the vessel or carris ee j 
which the same shall ! be rows it, to be sued for 
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iigerine Lleet. British Regulations. 


Montreal, ( Canada_) June 17 
Providence brings good out of evil. Cue benefit resulting from the late 
unhappy war is that the cou try people, who were too much indebted to the 
merchants and traders, he ive, in consequenc: eof the plenty of money circu 
lated by the war, generally paid their debts, and are now more nde ‘nd 
ent in their sivcnuientniitieg Let them hereafter beware of the practice oi 
anticipating their crops, by purchasing merchandize on credit, to be paid 
after harvest. 
Capt. Blackwell, brig Savage, arrived at Baltimore July 20th, informs, 
that, by a letter from Mr. Rese of Lisbon, to Mr. Telling of Madeira, it 
appe: ared that an Alger: ne frig sate had been off the bar of 3 sbon, and bad 
captured 4 Americans, 2 Portuguese and 2 Dutch vessels ; the above men 
tioned letter was dated about the 7th June. The brig Othello, Whiting, 
which arrived on the 15th June, from Georgetown bound to Cadiz, but in 
consequence of bof VIN Sp ke an English vessel from Gibraltar, on the 3th 
inst. ia lat. 39. 30 N., lone. 25. 30 W. who intormed him he was boarded by 
three Algerine Frie ates oif Cape St. Vincent a few days before. He, in conse 
quence, changed her o sash aha il destination, and put into Madeira to escape 


being captured | by said cruisers. “lhe capture of the Penguin by the Hornet, 
im the S. Seas, was ina lette r to Mr. Penfold, of Madeira The S. spok« 
going into the Roads of Funchal,brig -} ne, from Savannal Distinguished 
attention and respect was paid to Mr. Catheart, by the Governor of Madei 
raon his leaving the Island; granting ori ges, and permitting his baggage 
to pass clear of custom-iliouse forms and duties ir 

rere 

AWEUL CONFLAGRATLION 
Extract of a letter addressed to a genileman in this city, dat 
; ome 17 
Last night, at Petersburgh,a tire broke out which raged until about tw 

thirds of the town was destroyed, say five hundred houses-—the off 
count and de posit; the tobacco ware-house and its contents, and nark 
house, are included. Theloss is immense, as, besides the buildings, most of 
the property they contaimed, we are told,was consumed.—Philad. J. Adv. 

mr -ere 


EXCELLENT BRITISH REGULATIONS 
The Brit ish gyoveruniel nt are alrc ady t? aking | measures to put thes . dishand 
ed soldiers in gf wang of th > bour ily lands. ot Promiseu tiem for thei 


services in the late war, as pears by the following extract from a ceneral 
order of the Governor General of the Canadas, d ated the 7th imst 

‘‘Fach soldier is to be allowed one hundred acres of land, and is to re- 
ceive his location from the superintendant, upon his being satisfied that the 
claimant is of the character to hecome a useful settler. He is to be placed 
on his lands; the boundaries of which, and the conditions of his erant, are 
to be expressed 1 n the titket of location. It is to be clearly understood that 
the lands held under these grants cannot be al.cnated or disposed of, until 


the grantee shall have'resided upon and cultivated a reasonable proportion 
of the same, for the space of three years. 

“ Officers will be entitled to aticket of location, in the first instance, for 
200 acres of land, upon condition that ae ey cause 
of the same to be cultivated, and do not dispose of it until three years aft 
the date of the ticket. 

** Officers and men are to reccive provisions for themselves and familic: 
in such proportions as shall hereafter be spec fied, 

“Implements of husbandry and tools, will also be supplied to them 
in sufficient quant: ities, and other comforts, according to the necessitics 
of the individuals.” 


a Teasonapdie pro orhion 


for One vear. 











Foreign Events. 95 
FOREIGN EVENTS. 

\t such a time as the present, when the aspect of the political world is 
, we dare not presume te offer a hasty abstract of events 
‘9 our readers; nor to suppose that any Montuty RetTRosrecr of ours, 
could be so satisfactory as to have the most important public documents 
presented entire, with such articles of news, as seem best calculated to ex- 

t just views of the principal occurrences of the present times. Whiat- 
cver of importance that shall occur, during the year, proper for insertion 
tinder this he ad, will be found noticed under that of General CrRronoLoGy, 
ke 


nt the end of : Volume: But, during the great contest that seems like- 


~ 1 1 = “ora *¢ 
soon to engawe attention in Europe, we shall endeavor to embrace the 


1 features in our selections 
CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
of mf 7 ( fa yr © oF the fis ive =o} } co? , ad #} Treat 


CONFERENCE oF Tur l2ru May, 1515 
PRD QUESTION. 


ra 
f i j ‘ag ; / a1 i} f fir 2 
, ' r a“ 1 . a e186 
b - ‘ = t' ‘ . tH + , “ ~ ssor + 
Ihe observations which the committee have just presented, furnish the 
nswer torthe last quesuon Waich remains to be eXamined. 


‘ , 
y ’ . 1 ¢ » oe . ar 4) ‘ } —_—— 
Vhat these reasons remam m all their force; and that the cl anges that 
have in fact oecurred since the declaration of the 15th of March, hs ive SNe 


‘need no alteration in the position of Boneparte and of rance with ree ard 


4 ae — ‘ 
Phat tl ott } i ul) ity of | ris, cann On AnV act i alter 
: | ° ' 
pec CA S)poOs t I OT 1 5 
i 
+ 4 ’ } ] } 4 , 
| ere! . CO Adit C al } mnen tha it Would € useicss 1 i ub- 
) + 
' sh i aC ¢ i 1) 
! ‘ . } } i 7 eer 1} o . 
Cf] ' i tO ‘> { { Oo; th iON OF the pove report VY Gil the DOW e 
2 
} 4! ,. . + 
‘ na i I LULPres O we ] Lae! Le Wari 5 
ner 
, ’ ~ 
Plymouth, Eng. June &. 
Lo icdion papers of the Jst say, that Bonaparte remained in Paris. No- 
i Ng Was said Oi his departure for ihe army; and the cereh iOnyv of the Cham 
4 


de Mai, had been turthes postponed. Two frigates were prepared in France, 
vith secret orders, ready to take off Bonaparte, and his tamily, in case of 


urrections continue in the western and interior French departments. 
he mails between England and France continue four times a week. 
All Bon: Marte’s anxu ‘) mt ps ars to be to fortify Paris; and some of the 
batteries were calculated to darter dow TY, as well as to defend the city 
Admiral Hotham, has sa led 1 with a squadron to take possession of Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe, 


! 

iy LOOPS are continually embarking and sailing for the Netherlands. 

The British Parliament had rejected the petition from Westminster on 

account of its indecorous language. 

Phe motion for an address to the Prince Regent, promising the concur- 

ic House in effective measures to carry on the war against Bona- 

parte, was carried in the House of Commons, May 3ist, by «a majority of 

331 to 95; the largest number of members present which has been known 
tor a lone time. 

Lord Castlereagh officially informed the House ome the troops which the 


Allies would bring into the field would exceed One QUithon 
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96 Meteorological. 


Vienna, May 16.—We may expect every moment to receive the news of 


ihe entrance of our troops into Naples, and the surrender of Ancona. 
Dusseldorf, May 8.—Above 200,000 Prussians are armved on the Benks of 
the Rhine yand we wait only for the arrival of the Russian army of 250,000 
men, which is rapidly advanc ing, in order to begin the operations. The 
events that may be expected will surpass every thing: that has yet been seen. 





ty 


Dunkirk and Lisle had been decisred by Bonaparte in a state of rebel 


hon 


a ° 


—_ ——— 


Merroroocrcan Onsenvations for June and July, Albany, Lat. 42° $9’ N 


We are indebted for the following observations, to the politeness of Dr 
the Common Council. The accuracy of the records may be relied on 
JUNE, 

‘he early part of the Month of June was remarkable for its coolness and 
moisture, and for he Ladies ardn ‘Ss of the season generally—the | itter part 
of the Month became more pleasant and warm—although the mornings 

evenings, remained cool. 
The greatest degree ot heat was on the 20th, the Mercury standing in the 
morning 7 o'clock, 78°; at3 P. M. 84°, and at9 P. M. 76°. Wind W 
throughout t! 1e d: EVs The low est heat Was on the Stl the Merci 


‘ 


nse 
wiye 


rv stand 
ing at 7 A. M. 54° at3 P. M. 62°, andat9P. M. 58°. Wind W.. Th 
medium range of the Barometer 29.70. Rain fell on the Ist, Qnd, 3rd, 4th 
5th, 15th, 16 h, 19th, 26th : that OU the Srd accompanied with severe hau, 
and that on the 13th fell in torrents.—The preva rte Winds in the first 
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pare 


. . ~ i - 
of the Month, S. E. and 3. and variable—in the latter part, W. and S. W 
The diseases pi ‘evalent during the Month---Remittent and Intermittent 
} ° yvers--NMe asles---( atarrhd Atlicctions---Cougn, al d a tew Cuses of Smal 
» = 
POs 


JULY. 

The month of July thus far (18th) has been uncom ny warm. ‘The 
greatest cde gree of Heat was onthe 14th. The Mercury standing at 7 A.M 
79°. between 11 A. M. and 1 P.M. near 91°, ad at 9 P.M. 82°. W 
during tie day Sb. end S. The lowest aeyr ¢ of Heat Was on the tth. 
‘he ‘Thermometer standing at 7 A. M. 62°; 3 P. M. 72°; at 9 P.M. 65 
Wind W. and N. W.---Rain fell on the Ist, Srd, 8th, 10th, 16th.---The pre 
Val ing Winds, W., S. and variable. Diseases prevalent this Month---Diar- 
rha.---Dysentery---Remittent fever---Cholera Morbus--- Measles---Erysipelw: 

Nettlerash, and a few cases Small-Pox---The season in reneral healthy. 


Washington City, June 30 


METEOROLOGICAL—June, 1815. 


VAHRENHEIT’S THERMOMITER 
Mean altitnde for the month, 73.66 
Warmest day, 22d 89. 
Coldest, do. 8th 6}. 
Lighest temperature, 22d at2, P. M 97 
Lowest do. 10th, “7 sunrise, 50. 


Yinps—North 4, South 33, £.2, W. 20, N. W. 4,5. W.4,S. E. 5,Calm i¢ 
Weather--Clear, 65—Cloudy, sontnaid: 7 7—Lightning and thunder, 
Posirion-Jn shade on thenorth side of a house in F. street, 27 feet above 

the pavement. 


remperature of the public fountain in F, street on the S0th, 5& 
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Ficnts, of this city, who keeps a Meteorological Journal, at the request of 
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